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The more BRI-NYLON socks he has, the brighter he will 


(Get him some this week) 


=< 

Variety of choice in BRINYLON is almost endless. Week-end specials B [i 7a N Y |() 
and Monday-to-Friday regulars. Socks fine and dandy, socks sound 

and sensible. The future for feet has never been so bright. Or the best AG nylon 


SK REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 
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BOUNTRY LIFE 


pl. CXXIX No. 3338 FEBRUARY 23, 1961 


: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OCKHAM ESTATE. 1,372 ACRES 


Between Esher and Guildford, Surrey. Under 20 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 


A COMPACT 
| COUNTRY ESTATE 
| FOR INVESTMENT 


About 400 Acres 
OF SPORTING WOODLAND IN HAND 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE 
(if not sold privately). 


TOTALLING 6 FARMS 
VARYING FROM 
236 to 61 Acres 


PRODUCING 
£3,342 PER ANNUM 


Solicitors: Messrs. BATTEN & CO., 
Church House, Yeovil, Somerset (Tel. 685/6) 


< 


Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


A 2 master bedrooms with bathrooms en suite, 
3 other bedrooms and bathroom, 3 reception 
(lounge 38 ft. by 28 ft.), staff quarters. 


A HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 


in a rural setting adjacent National Trust 
and Farm lands. 


Paddington 35 minutes. 
London Airport 25 minutes. 
White Waltham AerodromeA0 minutes. 


ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
PART 18th CENTURY 
Wealth of oak beams. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
with chauffeur’s flat. 


STABLING, etc. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
MOSTLY ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 


FREEHOLD £15,750 


Central heating. 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57395 R.P.L.) 


SUFFOLK 


OCCUPYING DELIGHTFUL POSITION ON THE EDGE OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


GEORGIAN MANSION Cottage. 


AT PRESENT BEING USED 
AS A SCHOOL 


Bungalow lodge. 


Garage, garden, pasture (let). 
¥ i. 

Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 2 hard tennis courts. * 

10 dormitories, 5 staff bedrooms, 


5 bathrooms, 2 ablution rooms. Playing field. 


IN ALL 82 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Central heating. 


Main electricity. Good water supply. 


Joint Agents: LACEY N. GOODING & SONS, Bury St. Edmunds, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57433%.M.) 


CAERNARVONSHIRE, NORTH WALES 


In an Area of great Scenic Beauty 


PLAS MAENAN AND THE ABBEY, MAENAN 


yer Two exceptionally well-built 
VE | properties converted at great 
; = i expense. Affording ideal 


accommodation for use as a 
Summer School, Management 
Training School, Staff Holiday 
Hotel, Company Convalescent 

Home, or alternatively, offices in 
case of a National emergency. 


An extremely well-organised 
programme of modernisation and 
improvement has been carried out and 
both properties are in exceptionally 
good order. 


The total accommodation offered amounts to 13,000 square feet of office/bedroom/dormitory space. 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Hereford Office and London (55402 R.H.H.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ee rae 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
SO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRAN 


MAYfair 3771 
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SUPPLEMENT—2 


By direction of H. G. Hughes, Esq. With Vacant Possession. 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 


OVERLOOKING THE BOURTON VALE AND IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT. 


Bourton-on-the- Water 34 miles, Stow-on-the-Wold, Burford and Kingham Junction about 5 miles, Moreton-in- Marsh (main line station) 13 miles, Cheltenham 16 miles, Oxford 24 miles.|| 


The outstanding Freehold, Residential, 
Sporting and Agricultural Property 


GREAT RISSINGTON HILL 


NEAR BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 


SUPERIOR COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, lounge hall, good offices, 
cloakroom, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 5 secondary and attic rooms. 


Own electricity (mains available). 
Central heating. 


Main water and private estate supply for farm use. ss Lis 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BENNETT, BROOKE-TAYLOR & WRIGHT, Buxton, Derbyshire (Tel. 12-13). 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES 


SOMERSET—DORSET BORDER 


Yeovil 8 miles, Bridport 12. 


A SPLENDIDLY SITUATED 
COUNTRY HOUSE AND COTTAGE 


CRONDLE HILL 


NORTH PERROTT NEAR CREWKERNE 


THE HOUSE CONTAINS 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 
Main electricity and water. 


STABLE BLOCK. PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 2 LOTS (unless previously sold by private 
treaty) in the EARLY SPRING, 1961 


Solicitors: Messrs. HUGH R. POOLE & SON, South Petherton, Somerset. 
Auotioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


WEST SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 
Situated in unspoilt downland country within easy reach of Chichester and Petersfield. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 


oe DOWNLAND 
: COTTAGE 
WALDERTON 


containing 
2 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, kitchen. 


SMALL GARDEN 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main water and electricity. 


Modern drainage. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) on MARCH 22, 1961. 
Further particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633-4). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GROVER, HUMPHREYS & BOYES, 4, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple, London, E.C.4 (Tel. CENtral 1843 and 8621-3). 


NEWMARKET 
Occupying a fine elevated position on the edge of the town. 
SUPERIOR MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Hall, lounge, dining room, study, breakfast room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, GOOD GARDEN 
£5,250 FREEHOLD, O.N.O. 


IPSWICH 


Favoured residential area. 
SPACIOUS MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Hall, cloaks, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
GARAGE AND GARDEN 
FREEHOLD, POSSESSION, £6,500 


Further details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 
, 168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 GRosvexor 6201 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


Overlooking Menai Straits. 


Very good outbuildings. Charming garden. 


| 
i a 
hy 


6 modernised Cottages. 


2 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS 


with grain drying and storage plant. Good produc- | ] 
tive land very suitable for corn and stock farming, } 


Trout fishing in the Windrush and artificial lake. | 


Good rough shooting, in all 


ABOUT 5193, ACRES 
WHICH WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY } 
AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 11, 1961 at 2.30 p.m. at | 
THE OLD NEW INN, Bourton-on-the-Water. | 


CITY OF BANGOR 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, NORTH WALES 
TREFONWYS ESTATE, BELMONT 
61 ACRES OUTSTANDING BUILDING LAND 


Including Detached 
Regency Period 
Residence 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. 
PLANNING 
PERMISSION 


for 20 detached houses and 
8 bungalows. 


Layout plan available. 


FREEHOLD. With 


Vacant Possession VIEW FROM SITE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED 
(unless sold privately). 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25. Nicholas Street, Chester 
(Tel. 21225-3). 


BETWEEN REIGATE AND EAST GRINSTEAD 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE SECLUDED IN ITS OWN 
PARTLY-WALLED GARDEN 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
CLOAKROOM 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
LARGE DETACHED 
GARAGE/BARN 


Main water and electricity. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,000 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 
(Tel. GROsvenor 6291). s 


IN THE PYTCHLEY COUNTRY 


THE OLD VICARAGE 
RAVENSTHORPE, NORTHANTS 


A FREEHOLD HOUSE 


OF AGE AND CHARACTER SUITABLE FOR OCCUPATION AND 
MODERNISATION, WITH 212 ACRES OF LAND AND STABLING IN A 
SMALL VILLAGE IN THE FINEST PART OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Northampton and Rugby 10 miles. 
75 miles to London via M.1 junction (6 miles). 


£6,250 


Further details can be obtained from the Agents: 
Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 32990-3). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


KENT 


600 ft. up with magnificent views. Close to bus and station. 
(London 50 minutes.) 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


In excellent order and f ; 


having every modern 
convenience. 


3 reception rooms, 
JUST OVER TWO-THIRDS OF A MILE SINGLE BANK Se weicrain, pocrooms 
Staff flat. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
All main services. 
Double garage. 


Delightful, easily 
maintained gardens. 


Woodland. 


FISHING ON THE RIVER TAW 
MID-DEVON 


11/2 miles Umberleigh. 6 miles Chulmleigh. 


5 GOOD POOLS AND RUNS 
GOOD SALMON AND SEA TROUT 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57445 I.M.) 


Tf. ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY = (57211 K.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Reading 10 miles, Newbury 9 miles. 
Amidst unspoilt country. 


Telegrams: 


MAYfair 3771 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


(15 lines) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


HENLEY—MARLOW (Between) 


Occupying a delightful situation with views over National 
Trust land and to Hambleden Mill and Lock. 


THE SOUTH WING OF A LARGE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE of character. Few but spacious rooms. 


147, FRIAR STREET 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Rural, not isolated. HANTS, BERKS. Detached 
Family House. Spacious rooms. 4 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, minimum. 1/9 acre. Preferably old in need of 

modernisation. Within 1} hours’ journey of London. 
£5,000 to £6,500 depending on condition. 
Particulars to P.C., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 
(Usual commission required.) 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


Lady wishes to leave Hampshire for Berkshire, 
preferably within easy reach of Maidenhead. 25-50 
acres essential for dairying and ponies. Size of house 
immaterial. 
] Good outbuildings and cottage. 
| Particulars to P., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 
(Usual commission required.) 


: REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


Gentleman from the Midlands, having lost a property 
| in Hampshire, is urgently requiring to purchase in : j 
Hants or Berks a property with fairly early possession. 7 i. ; c z 
Hither House, large Bungalow or part of a larger Country FASCINATING PERIOD COTTAGE. Cloakroom, 
House. 3 reception rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathr oom, 
Double garage. 1/2 to 1 acre. Central heating. w.c. Double garage. 1 ACRE including small paddock. 
PRICE £7,000 TO £9,000 Main water, electricity and drainage. 
Particulars to §.A.M., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
(Usual commission required.) Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 147, Friar St., Reading. 


BERNARD ‘THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Hall, drawing room (30ft. by 20ft.), dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate toilet and w.c. 


Lovely grounds of 1/2 acre. Access to boathouse. Garage. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


HAMBLEDEN, NEAR HENLEY 


In this really delightful hamlet oceupying a secluded position 

on the Chiltern Hills and amidst  well-wooded country. 

Completely surrounded by National Trust land. Henley 
534 miles, Marlow 5 miles, London 35 miles. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE standing in 
attractive gardens of 1 acre. Hall, drawing room (22 ft. 
long), dining room, kitchen, utility room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c., boxroom. Main electricity. 2 garages. 


Really attractive gardens. Kitchen garden of 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE £7,250 FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY TOWN OF 


OXTED, SURREY 


Close to Limpfield Common and two golf courses. Only 45 minutes rail journey from London. 
AN EXCLUSIVE 
SMALL PRIVATE ESTATE 


OF SEVENTEEN INDIVIDUALLY PLANNED 
LUXURY HOUSES 


under construction by Z 
Residential Designs Ltd. of London, S.W.1. 


Traditional elegance and sound workmanship are com- 
bined with transatlantic originality. 


THE HOUSES ILLUSTRATED EACH PROVIDE 


4 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS WITH FULL 
CENTRAL HEATING 


PRICE £7,975 FREEHOLD 


THE “CRANLEIGH.” “THE “DALKEITH.” 


Full details of these and other types available from the selling Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Station Road West, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 2375). 


IN A LOVELY PART OF SURREY BUCKS—BERKS—OXON 


Guildford 4 miles, Woking 4 miles, Brookwood 2 miles. 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN IMMACULATE ORDER 


Contains 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, staff sitting room. 


A client of BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS who has just returned from Colonial 
Service requires 


A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Central heating. 
in a secluded situation in the general area 
Attractive gardens with 
terraced lawns, specimen 
trees and shrubs, in all 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE BY 


AUCTION IN THE 
SPRING 


MARLOW—HENLEY—WALLINGFORD 


UP TO ABOUT £7,000 


Details, with photographs if possible, should be sent in the first instance to the 


Details from the Joint Agents: Messrs. CRowk, BATES & WEEKES of Guildford or 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 6611). Ref. WJNS/3482. 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford; 
37, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


Country Manager, BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 


No Commission required. 


\ 
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SUPPLEMENT—4 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
(20 lines) 


Beautifully situated and attractive 
residence with 5 principal bedrooms 
(dressing room en suite with master 
bedroom), 3 staff bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
studio, excellent offices, cloaks. 


38-ROOMED STAFF ANNEXE 
(self-contained). 


[ Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity, etc. 


GARAGE 


WEST OF ABERDEEN 


TO BE LET ON AN AGRICULTURAL TENANCY 


REGENCY RESIDENCE 


(MAIN ELECTRICITY) WITH ADJACENT MIXED FARM OF 130 ACRES 
| ALL IN GOOD ORDER 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 7 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. COTTAGE 
FARMHOUSE WITH BATHROOM. USEFUL BUILDINGS 
POLICIES OF 20 ACRES 


IN ALL 150 ACRES 


TO BE LET FROM MAY 28, TO INCLUDE SHOOTING OVER 380 ACRES 
ON FULL REPAIRING LEASE 


RENT £700 PER ANNUM 


Strongly recommended as a useful farm in good heart. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.60900) 


OXHEY, HERTS 


In an attractive residential position 10 minutes from station. 


“BRUNDAH,” 20 GREEN LANE 


A tile-hung modern 
detached 
FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
on high ground, well 
planned 
and containing: 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, cloakroom and 
kitchen. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING AND HOT 
WATER SYSTEMS 
2 garages. 

2 greenhouses, etc. 


Tree-sheltered grounds ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION APRIL 19, 1961 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. R. J. HICKMAN & RANDALL, Coventry House, 
8, South Place, London, E.C.2. 


Brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS. 


AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS 


19 MILES LONDON 


High situation with golf course on three sides. 4-5 minutes’ walk from bus route; 
convenient for station and excellent schools. Good service of trains to London. 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, lounge hall or 
study, dining room and 
very fine panelled lounge, 
good kitchen and utility 

room, 4-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Many fitted cupboards. 


Ample power and lighting 
points. 


Oul-fired central heating 
Companies’ services. 


Excelient decorative 
condition. 


2 GARAGES 
Garden and store sheds. 


Simply displayed and terraced gardens with tennis lawn, 
numerous trees and shrubs, etc. IN ALL 21/7 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 


Recommended by: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.16988) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’'S, SW. London” 
SURREY. 6 MILES FROM DORKING 


At the edge of the charming upland village, 10 miles from Guildford. 
IN THE GREEN BELT, IN AN AREA DESIGNATED AS OF GREAT LANDSCAPE VALUE AND OF OUTSTANDING NATURAL BEAUTY 


PITLAND STREET HOUSE, HOLMBURY ST. MARY 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


— 


Telegrams: . | 
“Selanlet, Piccy? || 


LANDSCAPED PARK-LIKE © |} 
GROUNDS, with lake, orchard and || 


kitchen garden. Ca 
ABOUT 81/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR{BY |{/ 
AUCTION, APRIL 19, 1961, 

at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 
S.W.1. 


Solicitors: Messrs. 
WITHERS, NICHOLL, ou 
MANISTY & CO., Howard House, 
4, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 °| 


Easy reach Alton and Basingstoke. 


1 

i 

i 

; 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND | ii 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 304 ACRES i 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE ~ 4 


MEDSTEAD GRANGE, NEAR ALTON 


DELIGHTFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE 


i! 


| 


3-4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 staff rooms. 


{ 
{ 
1 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, BAILIFF’S HOUSE, 4 COTTAGES 


Extensive farm buildings, 45 acres woodland, in all 


ABOUT 304 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION MAY 9 NEXT AT ALTON | 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Ideal country position in unspoilt and protected surroundings. 
Only 27 miles from London. | 


IDEAL FOR CITY MAN WITH HUNTING OR COUNTRY INTERESTS 


Unique and delightfully 
modernised small 
17th-century 
Farmhouse with stables 
and paddocks. 


2-3 reception rooms, 
3-4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen. 
Main services. 
Barn/studio. 

2 GARAGES 
4 LOOSE BOXES 
Hay and fodder stores, 
Pretty garden and 
4 paddocks well fenced and 
watered, in all 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD PRICE £10,000 
to include fittings, all curtains and some carpets. 


Unhesitatingly recommended. 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.70546) 


LOVELY CHISLEHURST COMMON 


Kent. 30 minutes town. 


Facing directly south enjoying unrestricted views 
and complete seclusion. 


“THE HOUSE ON THE WALL,” WATTS LANE 
INTRIGUING 
PERIOD COTTAGE 
entirely renovated 
and modernised. 


3 bedrooms, 

2 luxury bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
model kitchen, 
hall and cloakroom. 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Excellent condition. 
GARAGE 2 CARS 


Picturesque walled garden 
with studio/playroom. 


FREEHOLD £9,750 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Viewing any time. Caretaker on premises. 


Highly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.69446) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


rrr aa ee ll lL. lc lL 


HYDE PARK 


a OSBORN & MERCER 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.i 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 
Situate in a village about 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


Modernised and having: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s room and kitchen, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All main services. 


GARAGE, STABLING 
Well-timbered, sheltered garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21869) 


WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 

Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Central heating. Main services. 

Garden of 23 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings). 

Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21862) 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
In a village near Maidenhead 

(Paddington 35 minutes) 

_ A SMALL MODERN HOUSE 

having entrance hall, sitting room, dining room, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. 
Brick and tiled garage and garden of medium size. 


AVAILABLE FOR ONE YEAR 
AT 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. 


NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 
Situate on a quiet private estate within 2 minutes walk of 
the beach. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
having hall, cloakroom, 2 reception (one about 29 ft. 6 ins. 
by 19ft.), enclosed sun loggia, 6 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. 
Large detached garage and pleasant matured garden. 
FREEHOLD £9,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21902) 


iodehld PANeePAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
2861 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


35 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


SURREY, CLOSE TO KENT BORDER 


In an accessible position, high up about 20 miles 
from London. 


A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE 


Erected about 70 years ago and having hall, 2 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, kitchen, etc., 5 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main services. Brick built garage. 
Matured garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 


MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MBEROER, as above. (21906) 


URGENTLY WANTED 
WITHIN CONVENIENT DAILY MOTORING 
DISTANCE OF HIGH WYCOMBE 
BERKS, SOUTH BUCKS OR SOUTH HERTS 
Prefers old house but this is not essential. 
Countrified position only. 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom. Garage and 
garden of reasonable size. 
WILL PAY ABOUT £6,000-£7,000 
Possession required by end of April. 


Usual commission required. (Ref. N.M.) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


KENT 


7 miles Folkestone, 11 miles Canterbury. 


QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


Completely modernised and arranged on TWO FLOORS ONLY 
5 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 panelled reception rooms, 


3 secondary bedrooms and bathroom. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 


FINE OLD BARN (48 ft. by 23 ft.) surmounted by Clock Tower. 
Modernised with large bay window and oak parquet flooring. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES IN CHARACTER each containing 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 


GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 


WELL ESTABLISHED GROUNDS intersected by stream, cherry 


orchard, paddocks; in all about 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Telegrams: 
*“Cornishmen (Audley), London ” 


5 MILES NORTH WEST OF SALISBURY 


By order of Trustees. 


SURREY. ONLY 20 MILES LONDON 


In the Green Belt and in a district scheduled as of outstanding natural beauty. Enjoying 


magnificent views to the South. 


A VALUABLE SMALL ESTATE 


With buildings designed by an architect. Affording a unique small House 
of Character (capable of being enlarged). 


At present containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 


Beautiful views over Wylie Valley. S.W aspect. 
MODERN WELL-BUILT AND PLANNED RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


Near village. 3 good bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Model kitchen. 


Main electricity. LARGE GARAGE. 


Pretty, easily-run garden with extra kitchen garden if wanted. 
£6,250 FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32600). 


FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX COAST 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


In @ quiet position, only 25 yds. from the beach. 
Easy reach of Bognor, Worthing, Goodwood, etc. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Range of farm buildings including cowhouse, dairy and piggeries. 


Bailiff’s cottage of 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 
Together with parkland, pasture and woodlands, in all about 42 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD. FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


16, ARCADE STREET 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


Very well fitted and in good order throughout. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun loggia, well-fitted kitchen, scullery, 


_ etc. | 
Main services. 


EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN. DETACHED GARAGE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 


WOODCOCKS 


TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (32558) 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 


NORWICH 9 MILES 


Secluded position in village convenient for main road. 


RECENTLY MODERNISED FARMHOUSE with 
principal rooms facing south. Hall, dining room, lounge, 
modern kitchen (Aga), utility room, w.c., 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom and w.c., 2 loft rooms (easily converted to 
further bedrooms). 2 garages. Main electricity, water, 
drainage. Very pleasant garden 23 OF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD £3,950 
Just on the market. Ipswich Office. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


About 5 miles from the coast. 
A GEORGIAN-STYLE 
MANOR HOUSE WITH FARM 


of 
ABOUT 150 ACRES 
for milk, sheep and stock. 
3 reception, Aga and Agamatic, 6 bedrooms (4 having 
dressing room and bath). 
Part central heating, main electricity. 

FINE SET OF BUILDINGS 

Second house and 2 cottages. 
£23,000. POSSESSION 


Reply, London. 


WEST SUFFOLK 
Between Haverhill and Bury St. Edmunds. 
High and rural, lovely outlook. 


OLD-WORLD HOUSE, FULLY MODERNISED 
Hall, cloaks, 3 rec., 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
GARDENS. GARAGE. 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,150 
Cottage and more land available. 


RECOMMENDED 
and Ipswich O ffices. 


IPSWICH 6 MILES, COLCHESTER 12 


On the borders of Constable’s Country. 


az : 
EARLY 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE, beautifully 
half timbered with old oak, lead lights, oak panelling, 
moulded plaster ceilings. Large entrance hall, charming 
lounge, dining room, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c. Main electricity and water. Complete 
oil-fired central heating, 2 garages. Workshop. Fine 
timbered grounds, 21/2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,250 
Highly recommended by Ipswich Office. 
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13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 

Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ADJACENT TO REIGATE HEATH 
AND GOLF COURSE 


SELF-CONTAINED GROUND FLOOR FLAT 
in converted Mansion standing in 20 ACRES of 
parkland. 

Lounge/dining room 17 ft. 11 ins. by 16 ft. 3 ins. (ceiling 
9 ft.), 2 bedrooms, modern all-electric kitchen, well fitted 
bathroom. Part central heating. Garage. 

LONG LEASE FOR DISPOSAL AT £6,500 : 
GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Wisde 
D.L. (10624). 


COUNTRY PROPERTY WANTED. 
EAST SUSSEX, easy reach of Wadhurst, Crowhurst, 
or Etchingham. 


or 
HAMPSHIRE, easy reach of Basingstoke, Alton or 
: Alresford. 


Georgian or similar period house with .7-9 bedrooms. 
3-4 reception rooms, etc. 20 ACRES (minimum) or more. 


Price according to condition. 


Details to Mrs. C., c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1 


(Usual commission required.) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS” 


ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE 


London 43 miles. 


QGROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


200-ACRE 
STOCK AND FRUIT FARM 


WELL PLACED 
FOR MAIDSTONE AND ASHFORD 


with, if required, a Valuable Hop queta. 


PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
2-8 RECEPTION ROOMS 
GOOD RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
4 COTTAGES 


CHARMING 16th-CENTURY PERIOD COTTAGE 
(scheduled as being of historical interest). 2 recepts., 
2-3 bed., modern bath., kitchen. Central and electric 
heating. Main services. tarage. Garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
T.G.B. (BX.35). 


WELLER & CO. 


On instructions from BLAND WELCH & CO., LTD. in consequence of the death of their Chairman the late R. G. L. CHEESMAN wy | 


THE WOODCOTE LODGE AND WOOLGARS ESTATE 


WEST HORSLEY, SURREY 


Main water and electricity. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
R.A.W. (4.2967). 


And at 
CRANLEIGH, HORSHAM and HENFIELD 


AUCTION OFFICES: 
GUILDFORD. Tel. 3386 (8 lines) 


4 miles GUILDFORD. 26 miles LONDON 


IN ALL ABOUT 780 ACRES ? | 


407 ACRES ARABLE AND PASTURE. 363 ACRES WOODLAND | 


Comprising 
TWO WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS OF 313 ACRES AND 204 ACRES. 
SEVERAL LOTS OF ACCOMMODATION LAND AND WOODLAND. 


PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE (at present used as the Vendors’ offices). 


FARM MANAGER’S HOUSE. 9 COTTAGES 
MAIN SERVICES. VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) as a WHOLE OR IN 10 LOTS, on FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 1961, at 3 o’clock, 
in coniunction with Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 1, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 (Tel. VICtoria 3012). 


Solicitors: WILLIAM CHARLES CROCKER, 42, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C.2. 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY WINDSOR, SLOUGH 


SUNNINGDALE GERRARDS CROSS 
WOKINGHAM HURLEY-ON-THAMES MAIDENHEAD 
Semi-rural position with electric trains to Waterloo about Superb position adjacent to Temple Golf Course. Overlooking the River Thames. 
1 mile. . 5 EXECUTOR SALE. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 


A WELL EQUIPPED HOUSE built about 5 years. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
partial central heating, secluded gardens, garage. 
FREEHOLD £6,250. 

Gippy & Gippy, London Road, Camberley. 

(Tel. 1919). 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 
High on the outskirts of a village. 
A NEW DETACHED BUNGALOW. 2 bedrooms with 
wardrobes, coloured bathroom, lounge with dining recess, 
kitchen. Central heating. Garage. Pleasant garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,750. 


hall and 2 reception rooms, cloakroom. Central heating. 
Garage. Manageable garden. 
FREEHOOD £5,750 
Sole Agents: GIppyY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


VIRGINIA WATER 
Convenient for Station and Wentworth Golf Club. 
A CHALET-BUNGALOW high with magnificent 
lounge 34 ft. including dining recess, 3 bedrooms, luxury 
bathroom, kitchen. Double garage. Delightful garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,950. 
GIDDY & GIDDY, Sunningdale. (Tel. Ascot 73). 


Sole Agents: GiIpDY & GIDDY, Gerrards Cross. 
(Tel. 3987). 


EGHAM, SURREY 
On a unique woodland site, protected by the Green Belt. 
A WELL DESIGNED HOUSE in course of erection. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, model 
kitchen. Under-floor central heating. Garage. 13 ACRE 
REEHOLD £6,800 
GIppDY & GIppyY, 52, High Street, Windsor. (Tel. 73). 


Perfectly and luxuriously, appointed and in 
immaculate condition. 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (principal en suite), fine lounge 


for entertaining, dining room and small study with cock-, 


tail bar, exceptional kitchen. Oak floors. Basins and 

wardrobes in bedrooms. Ozl-fired central heating. Double 

garage. Staff suite of 2 rooms. Delightful gardens. 

Strongly recommended as being quite exceptional in value. 
Gippy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53) 


PROPERTY WANTED 


A Company Director requires a Good Small House. 
4 bedrooms sufficient if 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Anywhere within 40 miles west of London. 
TO ABOUT £9,000 
Architect seeks Small Home of Character, 4-5 bed- 
rooms, secluded position. West of London within reason- 
able access. Up to £12,000 for right place, but will 
spend money on cheaper property to modernise. 
Owners are invited to send particulars to GIDDY & GIDDY, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). (Usual commission required). 


104-105 KINGS ROAD 
BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 
Tel. Brentwood 3817 (4 lines) 


FOR ESSEX COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
SIBLE HEDINGHAM 


Chelmsford 13 miles, Halstead 3 miles. 
A CHARMING GEORGIAN/QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
al hunt and golfing facilities nearby. 


Set in the heart of rural Essex, with th 


BAIRSTOW, EVES & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


ESSEX 


HUTTON ROAD 
SHENFIELD, ESSEX 
Tel. Brentwood 4866 (4 lines) 


LITTLE BADDOW 


Chelmsford 2 miles, London 33 miles (45 minutes, railway). 


A PICTURESQUE DETACHED THATCHED COTTAGE/BUNGALOW 
APPROXIMATELY 100 YEARS OLD 


5 bedrooms, nursery, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, drawing 
room, dining room, study. 
Oak-beamed breakfast room. 
Kitchen, cloakroom with 
shower section, w.c., laundry 
room and wine cellar. 


FULL OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


The property enjoys peace and 
seclusion with unrestricted 
views to front and rear over 
undulating countryside. The 
grounds are extensive with 
a tennis court, greenhouse, 
spinney and sunken garden. 


In all the ena extend to 114 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,500 FOR QUICK SALE 


In one of the loveliest vil- 
lages in Essex. 500 ft. above 
sea level. Unrestricted 
views to front and rear. 


Surrounded by woodland 
and open countryside. 


4 BEDROOMS, 
SCULLERY, KITCHEN 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


2 GARAGES 
GREENHOUSE 
BRICK AND TILE 
ANNEXE 


11/4 ACRES 


RATEABLE VALUE £43. 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
OTHER OFFICES AT GOODMAYES (Tel. 2371, 4 lines); ILFORD (Tel. Valentine 6229, 3 lines), and BILLERICAY 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


CUMBERLAND 


IN THE LOVELY EDEN VALLEY, 5 MILES FROM PENRITH, THE GATEWAY TO THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
% f 
STRATHEDEN, LANGWATHBY i 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
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and at 
21, HORSEFRAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


Comprising: 
4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, domestic 
quarters with maid’s room and staff annex, 5 bathrooms. 


Main water and electricity. 
Oil-fired central heating throughout. 


Garaging for 4 and other outbuildings. Delightful gardens 
and grounds with walled kitchen garden. 
14 MILE SALMON FISHING ON THE RIVER 
EDEN 


| 
ABOUT 11% ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN APRIL 
(unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: THORNBORROW & Co., Penrith (Tel. 2095) and Curtis & HEnson, London. 
: 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


R.C. KNIGHT & SONS have been retained to purchase 
A GEORGIAN 
OR QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY HOUSE 
(other periods considered provided no low ceilings or beams). 


With 3 reception rooms, 8 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 or more bathrooms, etc 
Sufficient land for seclusion, say up to 20 ACRES 
IN KENT, SURREY OR SUSSEX 


RURAL AND UNSPOILT POSITION ESSENTIAL-but within about 6 miles of 
main line station affording travel to London within a maximum of 75 minutes, 


Will Owners, Solicitors or Agents, please send details of suitable properties to the 
Purchaser’s Agents, as above, 


WHO DO NOT REQUIRE COMMISSION FROM THE VENDOR 


WANTED 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN EITHER THE MEON VALLEY OR 
EAST ANGLIA WITH UP TO 10 ACRES OF LAND 


4-5 BEDROOMS, ETC., STABLING AND GARAGING REQUIRED, 
(Usual Commission required). Ref. W.A.W. 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH MESSRS. PALMER, SNELL & CO.) 


130, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


By order of the Executor of R. G. Pooley, decd. 


NORFOLK 


Secluded position outskirts of Fakenham. 
WELL-MAINTAINED COMPACT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
‘ A 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, modern bathroom, 
w.c., kitchen, ete. 
Main services. 
EXCELLENT 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
AND STABLING 
HEATED 
GREENHOUSES 
Unspoilt views over own 
matured garden and graz- 
ing meadows of 
143, ACRES 
Vacant possession. 
BY AUCTION on MARCH 9 at THE CROWN HOTEL, FAKENHAM 


Joint Auctioneers: LONG & BECK, Fakenham, and R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 2, Upper 
King Street, Norwich, or as above. 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH AND HOLT. 


ALSO AT YEOVIL 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


BUCKS—BEDS BORDER 


Comfortable small family village house facing south, 
3h miles mainline. London within an hour. Handy for M.1. 


3-4 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
Garage. Easily maintained garden of 1 ACRE including 
WELL SCREENED BUILDING PLOT 
FREEHOLD £6,275 
London Office. 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE 


In this delightful Edwardian village. 


Seeeqneeticcen 


Conveniently situated about 14 miles from Maidenhead 


station. 

WELL APPOINTED DETACHED HOUSE with 

4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 

rooms, ¢loakroom, modern kitchen. Complete Janitor 

central heating. Easily maintained garden with space for 

garage. Main services. For sale freehold with imme- 
diate possession. Sole Agents as above. 


yy ee LE T.T 


BUCKS CHILTERNS 


A very attractive labour-saving house beautifully appointed 
and decorated. In a quiet residential position between 
Amersham and Chesham close to all amenities and unspoilt 
country. 
Hall and 3 ideal entertaining reception rooms, breakfast 
or playroom, best bedroom, dressing room and luxury 
bathroom en suite, 4 other bedrooms, second bathroom. 
Oil-fired boiler. 2 rooms and third bathroom over garage. 
Small stable. 2 ACRES. (Grazing nearby.) 
FREEHOLD £15,000. Sole Agents. London Office. 


UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEWS 


A magnificent modern house 5 miles from Brighton. 
Galleried lounge hall, panelled dining room, drawing 
room, sun terrace, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Parquet 

and oak strip floors. Large garage. 
FREEHOLD £11,000. Hove Office. 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In a pleasant rural position between Cuckfield and Burgess 
Hill, 5 miles Haywards Heath in one, two or three lots. 
(1) 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
FREEHOLD £8,500. (2) Adjoining cottage for renova- 
tion. Garages and greenhouse. £2,950. (3) Timber 
constructed building previously used as café and tea 
garden. £4,500 OR £15,500 FOR THE WHOLE. 
41/2 ACRES, easily divided. Hove Office. 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON 


NEW HOUSES 
IN AND AROUND MAIDENHEAD 


There are several attractive new Detached Houses being 
built in various parts of the higher ground adjacent to the 
National Trust Commons, varying in size from 3 bedrooms 
to luxury houses with 4 and 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Full particulars for available properties of the above types 
are obtainable on application to the agents, as above. 


FLAT FOR SALE 
IN LUXURIOUS RIVERSIDE MANSIONS 

Enjoying gardens to the river’s edge. 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, oak joinery. 


86 years’ lease for sale. 
(Ground rent £30.) 


PRICE £3,500 


Tel. SLOane 8141 and 3435 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN BERKS 


On the edge of a small village in unspoilt country 5 miles 
from Reading. Paddington 45 minutes. 


2 reception rooms, spacious kitchen fitted with dinette, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Charming easily maintained garden partly walled with 
fine trees 11/2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
Sole Agents. London Office. 


Maidenhead 62 and 577 (4 lines) 
24-hour service on Maidenhead 62 


DORSET 


BETWEEN LYME REGIS AND BRIDPORT 
With really superb views 2 miles from sea, 


MODERNISED RESIDENCE with 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room, large cloakroom. 
Aga cooker. 3 garages. Cowhouse and outbuildings. 
14 acres, part orchard, remainder pasture. All excellent 
order, PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD. Inspected and 
recommended by Owner’s agents, as above. 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GQROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


RURAL SURREY—BETWEEN COBHAM AND ESHER 
Unique unspoilt position adjoining Fairmile Common. 
Esher Station 3 miles. Waterloo 20 minutes. 17 miles London. 


CHARMING SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE ENJOYING 
COMPLETE SECLUSION 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

panelled dining room, 

study, sitting room (20 ft. 

by 12 ft. 9 ins), kitchenette 

with refrigerator. Work- 
shop. 

Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
GREENHOUSE 
Natural gardens and 
grounds with small stream. 
Attractive drive approach. 
FREEHOLD 

. - 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON APRIL 12 i 


(Unless sold privately.) 
Illustrated details and plan from the Auctioneers, WILSON & Co. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) 
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WILSON & CO. crea 


CUBITT & AEST 


QROsvenor . 


SUSSEX DOWNS—EASY REACH LEWES 


Perfectly secluded on the outskirts of small hamlet enjoying fine rural views. 
Close to the sea. ray 
PERIOD HOUSE DATING FROM THE 17th CENTURY ip 
3 very fine reception rooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Separate | 
flat in House. Mains. Central heating. 
2 GOOD COTTAGES. GARAGE AND STABLING BLOCK WITH FLAT 
FREEHOLD WITH 3 ACRES 


IN THE USK VALLEY—5 miles from Newport 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RECTORY WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
Set in superb gardens in unspoilt position on the edge of small village with due 

south aspect. 
5 bedrooms (basins, h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, dressing room, 3 reception, playroom. | 
Central heating. Aga. Main electricity. 
Garages and stabling. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2 ACRES 


WANTED URGENTLY 


Clients having sold their Hertfordshire home are most anxious to find an easily-run 
family House of Character 
ON OR NEAR RIVER THAMES 
Maidenhead—Henley-on-Thames—Shiplake areas favoured. _ 
Would consider other districts. 5-6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. River frontage liked. | 
Grounds for seclusion. £9,000 to £13,000 AVAILABLE depending on property. | 
Details to ‘‘Herts.’’, c/o WILSON & CO., as above. 


| 
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HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213) 


COVETED LEVEL SITUATION IN HASLEMERE 
OVERLOOKING NATIONAL TRUST VALLEY 
Station 2 mile (Waterloo 55 mins.). Shops, etc., at hand. 


4 


re 


In first-class position. 
Well built in brick and 
tile, pre-war. 
IDEAL FOR DUAL 
OCCUPATION 
(now in two self-contained 
Flats) 

Readily reconstituted to 
comprise 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception, 
kitchen, 2 w.c’s., etc. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


EXCELLENT 
GARAGE 


ABOUT HALF AN ACRE. £7,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Cubitt & WustT, Haslemere Office. (Ref. HX 972) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 00 "ire west 


FINELY CONSTRUCTED CHARACTER RESIDENCE i 
LOVELY GROUNDS, PANORAMIC VIEWS 
Town and station under 2 mile. Fast electric service to London. 
FARNHAM 
SURREY 


Occupying one of finest 
positions im feature 


4 ACRES 


6 bed., plus compact staff, 
2 bath., 3 recep., excellent 
domestic offices. 


FINE 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Brick built stabling with 
harness room, etc. 


Main services. 


z 


UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMENDED BY 
Sole Agents: CuBITT & WEST, Farnham 5261/2 for immediate inspection. (OX.1406) 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Tel. 53439). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Tel. 2357). 18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Tel. 72321) 


A PRODUCTIVE SMALL FARM, 17 ACRES 
FOLLY FARM, 
KEMPLEY, NEAR DYMOCK 
on the Glos-Hereford border, near Ledbury. 
SUPERIOR SMALL MODERNISED HOUSE 
3 bedrooms, bath, 2 reception rooms. Main electricity and 


water. With pretty garden. Excellent buildings. Valuable 
income-producing orchards and good land. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN 
MARCH 


Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


N. WILTSHIRE. £4,750 


PLEASANT STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


COTSWOLDS 


With a lovely view, at PAINSWICK. 
(8 miles Cheltenham.) 


A LOVELY COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 


In a much favoured district in beautiful country. 
Lounge hall, 3 charming reception rooms, modern kitchen 
etc., 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services and central 
heating. Squash racquets court. Stabling and garage for 
4 cars. Delightful old gardens of about 112 ACRES. 


PRICE £11,500. Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


A PERFECT WILTSHIRE COTTAGE 
WITH 1 ACRE. DEVIZES AREA 
£3,950. Outskirts pretty, good-sized village, near fast | 
London train service. 3 lovely downstairs rooms | 
(including spacious sunny kitchen/breakfast room with 
Rayburn), 2 large, 1 smaller bedrooms, good bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. Simple garden and orchard. 
Allin perfect order. Highly recommended by Sole Agents, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


HEREFORD 8 MILES. £5,000 
A CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE AND 


In pretty village close to small historical unspoiled town. 

Good hall, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 3-4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Garage 
and buildings. Old garden and orchard. 


Owner’s Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


AN EXCELLENT C ACT BUNGALOW 


In lovely country, on bus route, 1 mile from the beautiful 

village. 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main services. Double garage. Matured garden and 
small orchard, 1/7 ACRE 

Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


34 ACRE 


In lovely unspoiled country. Good hall, 2 reception 
rooms (one large), modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms (one 
large), Well-fitted bathroom. Main electricity and water. 
Ample outbuildings. Very pretty small garden with tiny 
stream. Grass orchard. 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


FERNDOWN, DORSET (Tel. 863). 
And at Bournemouth, Ringwood, Brockenhurst, Highcliffe and Barton-on-Sea, 


DORSET—FERNDOWN. 7 miles Bournemouth. 


In quiet, secluded setting 5 minutes’ walk shops and golf links. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE COMPACT RESIDENCE 


Cee Fitted with polished 
: é hardwood flooring to all 
rooms except one and 
containing: 
Entrance hall, 
17-ft. lounge, 
dining room,  well-fitted 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms (h. 
and c.), 3-tiled bathroom, 
separate w.c. 


BRICK GARAGE 
and workshop. 


All main services. 
Pretty easily-kept garden 
“ of 14 ACRE 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD, OR OFFER 


For particulars of this and other properties in EAST DORSET, the NEW FOREST 
and BOURNEMOUTH at prices from £3,000 to £10,000 apply to Agents, as above. 


Established 1770 


LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers. 
1, HIGH STREET, MARLOW, BUCKS. Telephone 353 (2 lines) 


MARLOW-ON-THAMES, BUCKS. 
In an area of Great Landscape Value. One mile from town centre. 
A COMFORTABLE AND WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
In a magnificent position with superb views across the lovely Thames Valley. 


“THE HEIGHTS” L = 
HENLEY ROAD 
Entrance porch and hall, 
2 reception rooms, 


cloakroom, playroom, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
All main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


3-bedroomed Staff Cottage. 
Garden and Orchard of 
2 ACRES 


Also EXCELLENT 1 ACRE BUILDING SITE WITH PLANNING CONSENT 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON MARCH 23, 1961, AS A WHOLE OR IN 
TWO LOTS 
Particulars of Conditions of Sale from the Chartered Auctioneers, as above. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


CLOSE TO A VILLAGE GREEN 
SURROUNDED BY OPEN COUNTRY 


RED BRICK ELIZABETHAN 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


PART TIMBER FRAMED WITH 
EXCEPTIONALLY IMPRESSIVE 
RECEPTION ROOMS 


FINE GALLERIED HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
AND 3 BATHROOMS 


Further particulars from: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


os ie 


THE COTTAGE 


BERKSHIRE 


MAIDENHEAD 4 MILES. LONDON 31 MILES. 


OAK PANELLED HALL 
DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
STUDY 
MODERN KITCHEN WITH ESSE 
STAFF SITTING ROOM 
7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
Modern central heating. 

Main electricity and water. 


GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT 
GOOD COTTAGE 
EXCELLENT MODERN BUILDINGS 
FOR PIGS AND POULTRY 
1612 ACRES FREEHOLD 


(114 acres rented.) 


Recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


BEAUTIFULLY SECLUDED IN ITS OWN 
GROUNDS ’TWIXT 


GUILDFORD AND LEATHERHEAD 


Close local shops, 1 mile station (Waterloo 37 minutes) 
4 pe ee . eure f 


6 bedrooms, reception rooms, lounge hall, kitchen, 

breakfast room, bathroom, cloakroom. Garaging. 

Grounds including orchard and tennis court. PRICE 

£9,950 FREEHOLD with 3 acres, or PRICE £11,500 
FREEHOLD with 6 acres. 

Apply, 22, Station Parade, E. Horsley (Tel. 4242/3). 


129, HIGH STREET, 
SEVENOAKS 
Tel. Sevenoaks 55066-7. 


IDE HILL. NEAR SEVENOAKS 


AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHEDCOUNTRY HOUSE 

occupying a high and carefully chosen position 

on a southern slope with unsurpassed views. 
; : 


] sie 


Spacious hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, breakfast 
room/kitchen, excellent domestic offices, 5 bedrooms 
(4 with basins), boxroom or 6th bedroom, bathroom. 


Main services. GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 
Delightful easily maintained grounds of 11/2 ACRES 
: FREEHOLD £10,000 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


ATTRACTIVE 
PURPOSE-BUILT TOWN FLATS 


now in the course of construction for possession 
in the summer of this year. First time in Farnham. 


Early reservations advised. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED TO INCORPORATE 
LABOUR-SAVING FEATURES WITH AN 
ABSOLUTE MINIMUM OF UPKEEP AND 

ACCORDINGLY OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 

RETIRED FOLK 


** Selective’ gas-warmed-air central heating. 


Entrance hall, 15-ft. lounge, model kitchen with fridge, 
spin dryer, etc. 2 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 
Choice of decor. 


GARAGES AVAILABLE 
PRICE £2,925 LEASEHOLD 


(99 years at nominal ground rent). 


Details from Sole Agents, Farnham Office 
29, South Street (Tel. 4407/8). 


PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL x 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER 
Tunbridge Wells 4 miles. 


AN IMPOSING DETACHED FAMILY 
RESIDENCE WITH FULL CENTRAL HEATING 


Occupying a lovely semi-rural position on the outskirts 
of a picturesque old-world village, spacious yet easily run 
accommodation: Hall, cloakrm., drawing room, dining 
room, study, playroom, excellent domestic offices, 6 prin- 
cipal bedrms. (5 with basins), 3 bathrooms. Main services. 
Full central heating Garage. Useful outbuildings. 
Mature garden 2/3 of an acre. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 


(R.R. 11590) 


BETWEEN READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM WITH MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY TIMBER-FRAMED RED BRICK FARMHOUSE 


(J. 11543) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


HOAR & SANDERSON “Sia 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING 


C. BRIDGER & SONS 


{QUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


4 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 
AND BATHROOM 
GARAGE 3 CARS 


Main electricity, water and private drainage. 
Central heating. 
Pleasant garden. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


THE RESIDENCE 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


A NOTABLE 


PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Easy walk main station, 3 miles South Godalming. 


SPACIOUS HOUSE of great character, secluded 
situation in Surrey’s prettiest country district. Central 
heating. Principal bedroom suite with bathroom, 7 other 
bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3-4 excellent reception, well- 
fitted kitchen, staff rooms. Garage and garden studio. 
Hasy pleasure garden, orchard or paddock, and woodland. 
Modern services. Strongly recommended. £15,500 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Godalming Office (Tel. 1010/1). 


25, HIGH STREET, 
WESTERHAM 


Westerham 2102 


IGHTHAM. 5 MILES SEVENOAKS 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED WING 
OF COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lovely views over open country. 


Spacious hall, cloakroom, fine ‘“L’’-shaped lounge 
(29 ft. by 18 ft.), dining room, kitchen, loggia, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 attic rooms. CAR PORT 


Main water, electricity and gas. 
Good garden with orchard, in all 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,750 


| 
| 
{ 
I 
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Je ee MERCER & CQO. | a Tatenone: | 


66/68 HAYMARKET 


Se SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES ii | 


SUPERB POSITION IN WEALD OF KENT 
Easy access to Maidstone, Ashford, Tunbridge Wells. 
MAGNIFICENTLY BUILT RESIDENCE 
With spacious rooms commanding lovely views. Galleried hall and 4 reception 
rooms. Parquet floors. Staff sitting room. 12 bedrooms, all with basins, 6 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Mains. Superior entrance lodge. 2 large garages. 2 loose 
boxes. Walled kitchen garden and miniature park. 17 ACRES. £10,500. 


IDEAL AS FAMILY RESIDENCE, COUNTRY CLUB, NURSING HOME, etc. 


FAVOURITE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Within easy reach of Maidenhead, Marlow and Henley-on-Thames; 10 minutes’ walk 
from the river ; 2 minutes’ walk station with excellent trains to Paddington (45 minutes). 
PRINCIPAL WING OF COUNTRY HOUSE 


With fine spacious interior with large rooms. 2-3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Mains. Secluded garden with lawn and trees. 


PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 


WILTS—DORSET BORDER 


4 miles Gillingham, 22 from Salisbury and 29 from Bournemouth. Unrivalled 
situation overlooking the Blackmore Vale. 


PENSBURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY 


Lovely Georgian House 


Hall, cloakroom, 

4 reception, 
good domestic offices, 
7 bedrooms, 

3 attic bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, etc. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
Delightful garden with 
tennis lawn. 
GARAGE FOR 3 
Stabling. 2 cottages. 


18 ACRES IN ALL 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBER 
(EXCEPT 10 ACRES) 


Apply: Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


134, HIGH STREET 
TONBRIDGE, KENT 


BETWEEN 
TONBRIDGE AND PLAXTOL 
Gary _S 


High ground with lovely ews over parkland and beautiful 


HENRY MANLEY & SONS ' 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP (Tel. 2541/2), CREWE (Tel. 4301/3) 
and Branches. 


By instructions of the Owner-Occupiers. 
ORTH SHROPSHIRE 
2 miles from Whitchurch. In the heart of a noted agricultural district. 
AN OUTSTANDING FREEHOLD MIXED FARM having a farm residence 
of great character and charm. 
Extensive range of first-class farm buildings. 
2 service cottages and unsurpassable land suitable for all classes of farming. 
STEELE FARM. AREA 200 ACRES 
Main electricity. Ample water supply. 

VACANT POSSESSION. FREE OF TENANT-RIGHT: FOR SALE BY 
AUCTION AT WHITCHURCH ON FRIDAY, MARCH 17, 1961 
Illustrated sale particulars and permits to view from the Auctioneers: HENRY 
MANLEY & Sons, Whitchurch, Salop (Tel. 2541/2), Crewe (Tel. 4301/3) and branches. 


NORTH SHROPSHIRE 


5 miles Whitchurch. In a renowned agricultural locality. 


A RARE AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
having a most attractive and luxuriously appointed farm residence. 

A fine range of modern farm buildings with Fullwood Automatic Track Recorder 

and exceptional dairy and tillage land with piped water to the majority of the fields. 


MASSEY HOUSE FARM, TILSTOCK PARK 
AREA 123 ACRES 
Main electricity. 

VACANT POSSESSION. FREE OF TENANT-RIGHT. FOR SALE BY 
AUCTION AT WHITCHURCH ON MONDAY, MARCH 27, 1961 
Tilustrated sale particulars and permits to view from the Auctioneers: HENRY 
MANLEY & Sons, Whitchurch, Salop (Tel. 2541/2), Crewe (Tel. 4301/3) and branches. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY eaucs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


BROOKS & SON 


AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS, LAND AGENTS AND VALUERS 
NEAR TONBRIDGE 


ATTRACTIVE SEMI-BUNGALOW 


35 ACRES MARKET GARDEN 


Ground deep loam on gravel. 
Main services. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms (one 24 ft. by 
12 ft.). Outbuildings. 


PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


TONBRIDGE 


Favoured residential area. Close schools. Open outlook. 


SUPERIOR SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE 


country. . A : 
8-4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 3-4 reception rooms. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 


D RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
Main electric light and water. 
114 ACRES PRICE £4,600 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD : 


Secluded garden. Garage. 


BUCKS AND OXON BORDER 


On edge of village in Whaddon Chase country. 17 miles from Aylesbury with fast 
trains to London (1 hour). 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


With views towards the Chilterns; drive approach. Hall and cloaks, 2 reception, ; : 


breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. All mains. 2 garages. 
Superior modern staff cottage. Secluded mature garden 1 ACRE : 


ONLY £6,850 i 


HIGHLY COVETED POSITION AT OXTED, SURREY 


An ideal home for the London business man. Within easy reach of Tandridge and 
Limpsfield Common golf courses; 10 minutes’ walk from Oxted station with frequent 
trains to City and West End in approximately 40 minutes. 

VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE BUILT 1924 


With well planned interior on 2 floors only.’ Fine entrance hall and cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, excellent modern kitchen with Aga cooker, 4 bedrooms, 
1 dressing room or fifth bedroom, bathroom. ee 
All main services. Garage. Delightful matured garden 34 ACRE 


RECOMMENDED AT £8,750 


SOUTH WILTS—WYLYE VALLEY 


Only 5 miles West of Salisbury 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


First-class order : 
throughout f 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
hall, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 
conservatory, 
domestic offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
Complete central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Stabling and barn. 
Easily maintained garden 


of 1 ACRE with grass 
tennis court. 


€ 


PRICE—£8,750—_FREEHOLD 
Apply: Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


Telephone: 
TONBRIDGE 3303-4 


KENT—SOUTHBOROUGH 


High up with magnificent unspoilable views. 


Post-war Residence in Traditional 
KENTISH FARMHOUSE STYLE 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, through lounge, dining room, 
4 kitchen, cloakroom, 
Radiators. Parquet flooring. Oak joinery. 
Garage (2). Inexpensive garden. 


£7,250 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
FOR PURCHASE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL requires sound properties for use as 


HOMES, HOSTELS 
AND BOARDING SCHOOLS 


as follows: 


FIVE BEDROOMS AND UPWARDS, preferably detached and on two or three 
floors, within the GREATER LONDON AREA. 


TEN BEDROOMS AND UPWARDS in the area served by the LONDON 
TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE. 


LARGER PROPERTIES and hotels within the COUNTY OF LONDON suitable 
for hostels for up to 100 persons. 


SITES, or PROPERTIES ripe for redevelopment, of up to 2 ACRES within, or 
close to, the COUNTY OF LONDON. ; 


Also required, ESTABLISHED SPORTS GROUNDS or suitable sites in the west 
and NORTH LONDON AREAS. 


FULL PARTICULARS TO THE VALUER (Q/S), COUNTY HALL, S.E.1 


: 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SLATE 


ENsington 1490 
~ plegrams: 
Estates, Harrods, London” 


‘| KENT COAST 
. EXTENSIVE VIEWS ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


Handy for main line station. 6 miles from Folkestone. 


CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 
downstair cloakroom, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large modern kitchen, 
sun loggia. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
with room over; extensive 
outbuildings. 

Main water. 
Modern drainage. 
Electric power points 
throughout. 
Beautiful well-maintained 
garden, lawns, flowerbeds, 
orchard, etc. 


IN ALL 1 ACRE 


ONLY £6,250 FREEHOLD 


| ‘Sole Agents: HarRops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 1. 
| KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806. 


SUSSEX COAST 
Eastbourne 7 miles. 


Secluded position, well back from main road, not isolated. 


A FREEHOLD THATCHED BUNGALOW 


Frequent bus services. 


Residence of character, 
excellent condition. 


3 attractive rooms, also 
kitchen and modern bath- 
room. 


GARAGE 
All main services. 


1 ACRE 
partly cultivated garden. 


Ideal position for small 
Tea Garden 


£5,000, TO INCLUDE ALL CARPETS, CURTAINS ETC. 


Inspected by HARRODS LYD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


DOVER, DEAL AND SANDWICH 


In a quiet village on the Downs about 24 miles from the sea and main-line station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Hall, cloakroom, 

29 ft. lounge, dining room. 
Kitchen with Aga cooker. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
STABLE BLOCK 


with 
2 GARAGES 
Rooms over would convert 
to staff flat. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 
of garden and orchard 
with a profusion of 
ornamental trees and 
shrubs to give shelter. 
Soil, rich loam on chalk. 


FREEHOLD £6,250 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


TENTERDEN—RYE—ROMNEY 


In a completely unspoiled country, 14 miles from a pretty village. Reach of station 
for London (via Ashford). 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Hall, 3 reception, 
breakfast room, kitc.1en, 
6-7 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


STABLE BLOCK 
with 
2 GARAGES 


Ample outbuildings. 
Main electricity and water. 


Gardens of quite 
exceptional charm 


In all 
ABOUT 21/2 ACRES 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HarRops L1p., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


without too much upkeep. 


EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


Romsey 6 miles, Salisbury 9, Southampton 12. 


A CHARMING LITTLE THATCHED PERIOD COTTAGE 
About 250 years old, but recently renovated and modernised. 


2 sitting rooms, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom 
and kitchen. 

Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
GARAGE 
and secluded garden. 


ABOUT 1/; ACRE 


£3,250 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810. 


EAST SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of the coast and several main-line stations. 
Enjoying fine views in quiet seclusion. 


A PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE PROPERTY 


Originally of the Tudor | 

Period | 

Beautifully restored 
and modernised. 


No low ceilings. 


Lounge/dining room 
(about 25 ft. by 18 ft.), 
well-fitted kitchen, 
cloakroom, 3 bedrooms. 
Modern bathroom. 
Main electricity and power. 
RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Orchard grassland, about 
234 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,360 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


KENT 


Facing an open Common, entirely unspoilt surroundings, about one hour London. 
Handy for Maidstone. 


DIGNIFIED SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
AND CHARACTER 


Good hall, cloakroom, Pe 
h. and ¢., w.c., 3 excellent i 
reception rooms, 5 to 7 bed Lara 

and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, compact offices. 
Garage for 3 cars, stabling, 

useful outbuildings. 
Company’s water, electric 
light and power, modern 

drainage. 

Simple yet attractive 
pleasure grounds’ with 
good lawns, matured 
specimen trees, kitchen 
garden, paddocks, etc. 
In all 5 OR 15 ACRES 
bounded by river affording 

fishing, boating, etc. 


. wa se 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH 5 ACRES; £11,500 WITH 15 ACRES 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 806. 


DUNSTABLE AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD (Between) 


Daily reach of London and quick access to the M.1. 

SMALL FAMILY HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE j 
3 RECEPTION 
AND 
BREAKFAST ROOM 


5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main services. 
GARAGE 
GREENHOUSE 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


easily kept up (part with 
Planning Permission for 
one dwelling, if desired). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH OR WITHOUT BUILDING PLOT 


HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 
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OF PICEY 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


SUPPLEMENT—12 


BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
RINGWOOD 


ROMSEY OUTSKIRTS 
Splendid high site overlooking Test Valley with south aspect. 
PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF SOME CHARACTER 
2 BEDROOMS 


(with provision for further 
extension) 


BATHROOM 
LOUNGE/HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 


Main electricity and water. 


2 THATCHED BARNS 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


SOUTH DEVON 
ENJOYING SUPERB UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS 
Over the estuary and National Trust Land, as illustrated hereunder. 
COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE 


| : ] Particularly well 
planned and suitable 
for conversion into 
2 Flats (subject to 
planning permission). 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen. Garage 
and workshop. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


Well stocked 
small terraced garden. 


PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel, 24242 


ALBION CHAMBERS 
KING STREET 
QLOUCESTER 


COTSWOLDS 
A NEW DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Built in old Cotswold stone with stone tiled roof, giving a period appearance 


and containing many attractive features. 
Lovely situation in village 500 ft. up. Stroud 54 miles. Cirencester 7 miles. 


2 RECEPTION, GOOD KITCHEN, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM (h. and e.), 
SMALL BOXROOM 
LARGE GARAGE. SMALL GARDEN BUT MORE MIGHT BE AVAILABLE 


Main electricity and water. Septic tank drainage. 


PRICE £5,250 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO., as above. (8.561). 


HOWARD MORLEY & SONS 


Chartered Auctioneers 
180 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 5304/5 


INTERESTING SMALL PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE 
WITH CAROLEAN FEATURES 
On village outskirts 3 miles south of Guildford. 
Close National Trust Land. 
2 . " i Baronial dining hall 88 ft. 
long, splendid drawing 
room, sitting room, kitchen 
with Aga and Agamatic, 
Staff sitting room, 
6 bedrooms and 3 bath- 
rooms. 


2 GARAGES 
WITH FLAT OVER 


Delightful garden of 
114 ACRES 


Oul-fired central heating and 
all mains. 


GARDENER’S 
is cabana : COTTAGE 
£15,000 FREEHOLD FOR WHOLE OR £13,000 WITHOUT COTTAGE 


Joint Sole Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SoN, High St., Godalming. Tel. 1722, 
and HOWARD Moruiny & SONS. 
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FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 4 RS 


SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIGHTON | 
WORTHING | 


WORTHING—CLOSE TO GOLF COURSE 


In favoured Offington Park, very convenient residential position, within easy reach of | i) 
West Worthing Main Line Station. | 


ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE MODERN HOUSE 


3 BEDROOMS 
(3 h. and ce.) 


BATHROOM 
SEPARATE W.C. 


LARGE LOUNGE 
(with inglenook) 


DINING ROOM 
KITCHEN 


GARAGE 
Garden with greenhouse. 


Main services. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. 6120). 


| 
CHARACTER FARMHOUSE IN NEW FOREST | 
VILLAGE | 

MODERNISED IN EXCELLENT TASTE | 


LOUNGE (25 ft.), FINE KITCHEN, UTILITY ROOM, BATHROOM) 
4 BEDROOMS. NEW STABLE BLOCK. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS: 


IN ALL 23), ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


MODERN BUNGALOW ON HIGH GROUND 


INDIVIDUAL SECLUDED SITE OF 1 ACRE BETWEEN il 
BURLEY AND CHRISTCHURCH 


HALL, LARGE LOUNGE WITH DINING ANNEXE, 3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM AND KITCHEN 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 
Tel. 24 and 1124. 


Tel. 21267 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Commanding a good position on the south side of the City of Gloucester, 3 miles from 
the centre and in a newly developing area. 


APPROXIMATELY 
9¥%, ACRES OF EXCELLENT BUILDING LAND 


WITH PLANNING CONSENT FOR RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
TOGETHER WITH 
A SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED RESIDENCE 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY 
SOLD, ON FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1961 


Solicitors: H. H. Vowles & Co., Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
Further particulars of BRuUTON KNow.eEs & Co., as above. 


Auctioneers, 
Surveyors. 


Valuers and 
Estate Agents 


WINCH & SONS 


CRANBROOK, KENT. Tel. 2147/8 


ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


Main line station 5 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE 16th-CENTURY YEOMAN’S RESIDENCE 


Occupying a lovely position 
facing south. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception, 
kitchen premises, 
utility room, 
4-6 bedrooms, 
bathroom and w.c. 


BARN 
2 GARAGES 
LOOSE BOXES 


Garden and Paddock. 


82 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. Buss, CHEALE & Co., Tunbridge Wells. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester 


EAST SUFFOLK 


VERY WELL SITUATED BETWEEN IPSWICH AND STOWMARKET 


HILL HOUSE FARM, NEEDHAM MARKET 


7 COTTAGES 


AN EXCELLENT DAIRY AND MIXED 


RESIDENTIAL FARM Good buildings including 200-ton grain store and 


drier, cowsheds for 59 and pig-fattening unit. 


PERIOD HOUSE 


Medium/heavy loam soil. 


3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM ABOUT 463 ACRES 


| 
CLOAKROOM AND KITCHEN 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Central heating. Main electricity. FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously 


sold) on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, at 3 p.m., 
at the CROWN & ANCHOR HOTEL, 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Private water. 


| 
| 


Hl 
| 


Solicitors: Messrs. SYMONS & QA Y, 91, South Street, Romford, Essex. 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208) or Head Office, as above. 


EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


In unspoiled rural setting close to village. 


| 
CLIENT WISHES TO INVEST A FUND OF 


Between Brockenhurst, 3 miles, and Lymington, 4 miles. 


£100,000 AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


In good order 


IN AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE Shyouahout, 
HALL, 2 RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS 


DRESSING ROOM 
IN THE COUNTIES OF BATHROOM 


Main electricity, gas and 


ter. 
HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, BERKSHIRE OR Ae 
Easily maintained garden 
NORTH DO RSET and good paddock. 
In all about 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED pz ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. Would be sold with less land. 
Details to: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 


4, New Street, Andover (Tel. 2433). or Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. Beaulieu 377). 


core = SMITHS, GORE & COMPANY ee sete 


Chartered Surveyors and Chartered Land Agents. 
4, COWLEY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 (Tel. WHitehall 4848). 


SUSSEX 


UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 4% MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


RECENTLY CONVERTED AND 
LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 


SUSSEX-STYLE HOUSE TOGETHER WITH THE BENEFIT OF 
THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE LEASE OF 
THE ADJOINING 250-ACRE FARM WITH 


8 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS 
BUILDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES. IN ALL 


2 BATHROOMS 
463 ACRES 


Oil-fired central heating. 


AN AUCTION WILL BE HELD IN THE 
SPRING UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
PRIVATELY 


EXCELLENT FARM OF 213 ACRES 
WITH MODERN BUILDINGS 
MANAGER’S HOUSE AND 4 COTTAGES 


ne eer net ise 


For particulars and plan, apply Joint Sole Agents: POWELL & PARTNERS, Forest Row, Sussex, and SMITHS, GORE & Co., 4, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


caBtes: H. G. CHRISTIE 


“CHRISTLAND” 
REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ATTRACTIVE, MODERN 
NASSAU-STYLE RESIDENCE 


situated a mile and a half west of the city. 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


It contains: 
3 double bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, living room 
with picture window, dining room, closed-in 
porch, spacious, modern kitchen and large 
protected patio. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


GROUNDS ATTRACTIVELY 
LANDSCAPED 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


BEACH RIGHTS 


“GENE MUNROE HOUSE” 


NO LAND TAX. NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE. NO INCOME TAX 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS. 
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BIGGS »- 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SHERATON FLOWER STAND IN SATINWOOD, ON TAPERED LEGS 
Circa 1790 Height 3’ 92” 


26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


JOHN BELL ef ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A small Antique Sheraton Mahogany 
Bureau and Bookcase with attractively 
shaped astragal doors. Length 364 
inches, extreme height 6 feet 10 
inches, depth of bureau 20 inches, 
depth of bookcase 9 inches. Period 
circa 1795 


An Antique Inlaid Satinwood 
Chest of Drawers of very nice 
quality. Length 40 inches, depth 
20 inches, height 33 inches. 
Period circa 1790. 


BRD GiErS Tekeieen 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 
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CHICHESTER ANTIQUES} 


LIMITED 


JEAN-BAPTISTE ISABEY 1767-1855 
Signed and inscribed “‘ 4 la Malibion, temoignage d’amitié.”” 
Canvas size: 14 inches by 12 inches. 


Telephone 4882 


H. W. KEIL, LTD.| 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR. HOUSE: : BROADWAY] 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


Small 18th-century fine quality mahogany bow front Sideboard with 
satinwood crossbanding. Length 4’6”. Depth 2’ 3”. Height 3’. 


Above, 
One ofa pair of interesting carved wood and gilded 18th-century mirrors. 
ALSO : 
CHELTENHAM and MIDHURS 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 1334 


aeniiniaed 
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CHRISTIE’S 


Will offer at Auction on Monday, March 13 


FINE ENGLISH DRAWINGS OF THE 18th and 19th CENTURIES 


the property of CANON FRANCIS H. D. SMYTHE 


ill 


dh 


Diana and Actaeon. Brush and black ink with white body colour, 11 ins by 144 ins By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


Illustrated Catalogues (2 Plates) 1/- post free. Plain catalogues 6d post free. 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PAIR OF GEORGE Il CANDLESTICKS 


8 inches high London date 1751 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen Al 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


CARRINGTON & CO 
LTD. 


Established 1780 


130 REGENT STREET| 
LONDON 
w.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3727 


By Wm Gould 


ye EXCELLENT PRICES GIVEN 
FOR GOOD ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER 


T. CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS -.OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


Louis X VI Chimneypiece of Sage Green Colour Marble with Ormolu Mounts. 
Length of shelf 4’ 93”. Total height 3’ 53”. | Opening width 3’ 92” 
Opening height 2’ 104” 


NO CATALOGUES 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


CATCHPOLE & WILLIAMS 


pS ee 14, GRAFTON STREET, 
mitt" BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 7800 Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


oe 


DUBLIN GEORGE || EPERGNE CIRCA 1750 
BY M. WALSH 


SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS GOLDSMITHS 
JEWELS AND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 


- 


©© 


QOQOOOOQHOOOOOOOO 
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GQHHOQOHOOOGOOHOOQHOOOHOOQOHOHOOOOOHHOGHOOGHOHOO}GGHOH.H}HLHHHHHOOHHOHOOHHOOGOGHGHOHOOOOOO 


ee 


A pair of oval backed 
Provencal armchairs, painted 
and decorated in grey/blue 


and off-white, with cane 


back and seat on shaped legs 
with scroll toes. 


Height of back 38 ins. 

Height of seat 18 ins. 

Depth of seat 18 ins. 
Width across front 33 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOQOOOO 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


©QOOO©OO 


GHHHHHOHHHHHHHHOOOHOHHHHHHOHHOOHOGP9HGHHOOOOOHHHGHHHGHOOHHOSHHOOOOOOHOHOHOOOO 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 
ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


SILVER DONKEY INKSTAND 
BY J. and J. ANGELL 
LONDON 1845 
27 ozs. 10 dwts. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


CARVED GILTWOOD CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 
height 4 ft. 4 in. width 2 ft. 5 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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— Bx, By direction of the Executors of the late 
©). 3 Colonel H. Littlewood, C.M.G. 
Os 


iG 


BY APPOINTMENT TQ HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


| 
| 


PRESENTATION PLATE ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


will sell by auction on the premises 


on TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14th & 15th, 1961| 


at'11 a.m. 


the contents of 


ERPINGHAM LODGE 
INGWORTH, NORFOLK 


The Valuable 


Antique Furniture 


1360 ozs. of Antique and Modern SULVER including a fine set of four | 
George II Table Candlesticks. Hl) 


A collection of Oriental and English porcelain; Water colours and oil } 
paintings; large collection of hooks; Reception rooms and bedroom ii 
appointments; Outdoor arid other effects (900 Lots). 


ON VIEW—Friday, March 10th, 1961 


ONE OF A PAIR OF SILVER;CANDELABRA WITH OLD 


SHEFFIELD BRANCHES MADE IN SHEFFIELD IN 1811 Catalogues (1/- each) from the Auctioneers: R. C. KnicHt & Sons, 


2 Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161) or it 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 0023) 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


ie GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
he PERTH ; SCOTLAND 
ee INTERIOR DECORATION 


COLLECTING 
ANTIQUES 


G. Bernard Hughes 


Now Incorporates 


MISCELLANEOUS CERAMICS 


Two of a set of 12 Charles II style Dining Chairs, in excellent 
condition throughout. 


Our Interior Decoration Department offers a unique Service 
for Curtains, Carpets, Linens, Bedding and Fine Upholstery 


All work carried out in our own workrooms 


Chinese Snuff Bottles; Chinese 
Jade; Tea-caddies; Fans; Papier- 
maché. 


METALS 


Battersea and South Staffordshire 
Enamels; Pewter; Pontypool and 
Usk Japan Ware; Sheffield Plate; 
Fire-dogs and Firebacks; De- 
canter Labels; Candle-snuffers. 


TEXTILES 
Samplers; Lace. 


Lustre-ware; Georgian Toby Jugs; 
Porcelain and Pottery Cottages; 
Willow Pattern; Staffordshire 
Dogs; Picture Pot-lids. 


PICTURES 


Old English Maps; Old English 
Miniature Portraits; Silhouettes; 
Wax Miniatures; Glass Pictures; 
Baxter and Le Blond Prints. 


WOOD 
Barometers; Tunbridge Ware. 


GLASS 
English Millefiori Paper-weights. 


10" x 74". 396 pages. 210 photographs. 19 colour plates. £3 3s. 


Available from Libraries, Booksellers, or from the Publishers 


COUNTRY LIFE 2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET LONDON W.C.2 


| 
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SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 


announce the SALE on THURSDAY, 9th March, of 


FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND PLATE 


the property of 
Mrs. M. R. R. NICHOLL, K. McLAREN, Esq., and other owners 


A BELGIAN NAUTILUS CUP, MAKER’S MARK A EWER, ANTWERP, 1612, 10} in. A GEORGE II BEER JUG BY EDWARD FELINE, LONDON, 1740, 8} in. 


AN EMPIRE SILVER-GILT TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE BY JEAN-BAPTISTE-CLAUDE ODIOT, PARIS c. 1810 
Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates) 216. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


HYDe Park 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


= 
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CAR 
HIRE 
PLA 


FOR BEA PASSENGERS) 


No timetables—no buses or trains to| 


ENOL DELL ILIENGES 


catch—no set’ route to follow. What a 


wonderful difference a car can make 


x 


to a continental holiday. 
Through the BEA Car Hire Plan you 
can book a car at any REA destination: 


in Europe or Great Britain when you) 


buy your BEA air ticket or travel by 
BEA. No deposit is required. All you, 
do is choose your car, and leave the 
rest to BEA. The car will be waiting’ 
for you at your hotel or the airport, 


whichever you prefer. 


For further details, 
contact your travel 
agent or nearest 


ii 


ay 


country wear 


DUAL 100 REVERSIBLE (illustrated) 
Good looking and superbly cut the world-famous | 


INVERTERE reversible all-weather coat with | 
centre vent and pockets separately accessible 
from either side. Pure wool tweed in a choice ' 
of colour and weave with the reverse side in 
cotton yarn dyed gabardine, silicone proofed 
against rain and stain. 


Chest sizes 34” to 46” 18 gns. 


INVERTERE garments can be obtained personally 
or by post (state chest size) from the following | 
stockists :— 


The name 


that counts 


LONDON . Hawkes of Savile Row 


OSS eran ee 


ip ‘ABERDEEN. W. J. Milne Ltd. 
5) iH CHESTERFIELL J Short Led 
— DARLINGT .Fox on | 
with me DUNDEE... : & Sons Ltd, 
vet EDINBURG .R. W. Forsyth Ltd. 
5 EXETER...... -Robert Phipps Ltd. 
people who knew The Zeiss GLASGOW R. W. Forsyth Ltd 
10 x 50 LEICESTER......joseph Johnson & Co. Ltd. , 
Dek MANCHESTER. ......Kendal Milne & Co. 
i j ] ¥ NEWB .... » Camp Hopson ‘0. Ltd. 
For the perfectionist, there is only one name in Bs wi NOTTINGHAM Grif & Spalding Ld 
o G =O= NORTHAMPTON ...Montague Jeffery 
Binoculars . . . Zeiss, the most coveted ‘‘glasses” rice £69-8-10 PERTH A. Caird & Sons Ltd. 
: h idk EH Al SALISBURY. a sr Pues peur 
in Ww . ilt i igi i i sO SHEFFIELD...Williarm Hobson & Sons Ltd. 
oe uilt in the original Zeiss factories 8 x 30 Deltri TORQUAY...0..0.-c0000- Austin Smith Ltd. 
with the same skill and precision for over a century. 5 ‘ soe WORTHING...Summers (Worthing) Ltd. 
rice £39-6- 


DRYFLY 160 


Send for your illustrated brochure and name of your 7 x 50 Binoctem ce ~ ee 7 In case of 
nearest dealer. Price £63-8-10 country coat ates difficulty, write:— 
in silicone e \ 
15 x 50 Pentekarem pipet N rr pda 
Price £75-8-10 with x Ronecoeree LIMITED. 
Sole U.K. All prices include. stiff pecpacdies Newton Abbot, 
CARL ZEISS) importers: upright leather case. feared in Devon. 
re 
eens ae i i 
[_ JENA) C. Z. Scientific Instruments, Limited Sen ebinitamerd as 


12a Golden Square, London, W.1. Tel. Gerrard 4488 
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Paradise found... 


in British 


assall 


andthe Dahamas 


S, 


Ask your Travel Agent for details of 12 nights in Nassau from £190 inclusive. 


NASSAU. BAHAMAS: DEVELOPMENT BOARD: 


See! 


Lovely Hope Town in the Abaco Cays 


Nature was bountiful in creating these Isles of June, bequeathing 
sunshine and balmy breezes all the year round. Man has provided 
excellent accommodation — luxurious hotels and clubs, quaint inns and 
picturesque guest houses by the sea — where modern comfort is an 
unobtrusive partner to the gentle magic of the past. This unhurried 
Eden of beach-ringed islands is just fifty miles off the east coast of 
Florida. A visit adds little to the cost of the round London-New York 
flight. And remember, you're in a Sterling area. Please write — or ask 


your travel agent for further details. 


21 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON. W1+ MAYFAIR 0040 
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DON BLEU 


BRANDY 


LIQUEUR COGNAC 


BOUNTRY LIFE 


FEBRUARY 23, 1961 


Vol. CX XIX No. 3338 


a Oe XS 
CS ‘ OS e aoe S 


Yevonde 


MISS JENNIFER LEVY 


Miss Jennifer Levy, elder daughter of Mr. Peter Levy, of Rye Farm, Cranleigh, Surrey, and of Mrs. Robert 
Bentley, of Sandings, Knutsford, Cheshire, is to be married to Mr. Philip Rimell, only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Rimell, of 75, High Street, Broadstairs, Kent, on April 29 


378 


TCO CECE COeCC CUCU CO COCUCOLLOULCOEO COLO CULO ELL ELE LL oy 


ee INGRR avets 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 


W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 

Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor reminds corvespondents that communica- 
tions requiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 4d.; 
_ Canada \4d.; elsewhere abroad 63d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 


© Copyright Country Lire, Ltp., 1961 


HOUSING NEEDS AND LAND USE 


PART from its interest as an outline of a 
A new Housing Bill that the Government 
is shortly to introduce, the White Paper 
Housing in England and Wales, published last 
week (H.M. Stationery Office, Is.), is valuable 
as a summary of the present situation and as a 
statement of future policy. Progress since 1945 
is summed up in two sentences. “By the end of 
this year one family in every four will be living 
in a post-war house. In addition, some 400,000 
older houses have been modernised.” That 
picture justifies the claim that “taking the 
country as a whole, there has been an immense 
improvement in the housing situation.” But 
the White Paper goes on to show that the 
Government are under no illusions about what 
remains to be done. ‘“‘Still serious shortages in 
some areas... many families are still without a 
separate home, or are living in unfit houses, or in 
badly cramped or over-crowded conditions .. . 
nothing like enough accommodation suited to 
the needs of the elderly .. . and the population is 
still rising.’’ These phrases hint at the problems 
still to be faced and, facing them, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government says: 
“Tt is self-evident that the total housebuilding 
programme must continue at a high rate for 
years.” 

In a country of vast open spaces a govern- 
ment confronting that certainty might gain a 
reputation for efficiency by planning immedia- 
ately and generously to meet the needs of the 
future as far as they are foreshadowed by 
current statistics. In Great Britain no such 
procedure can be contemplated. The White 
Paper says frankly: “It is a fallacy to suppose 
that one can or should plan here and now for 
the next half-century: no one could foresee all 
the social or economic trends, or the growth or 
shrinkage of local industries, as far ahead as 
that.”’ Once again the Minister acknowledges 
a duty to see that “housing progress does not 
falter for lack of land,” even though it may not 
always be where people most want it. The 
Government’s policy is to see the fullest use 
made of the land that is developed. Whether 
sites are required for houses, schools, playing- 
fields, industrial establishments, power stations 
or roads, the policy provides that ‘“‘the less 
good agricultural land should be used where 
possible in preference to the better.” 

It has long been argued by some critics 
of present arrangements that planning should 
comprehend much larger areas than are con- 
trolled by existing planning authorities. The 
White Paper makes some concession to this 
view by its announcement that the Minister of 
Housing “‘has initiated regional consultations 
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in each conurbation area, to ensure that the 
problems of future land use are looked at over 
the region as a whole.” The object of this 
regional scrutiny is to ensure “intensive re- 
development of older areas.” 

The White Paper is noteworthy for its 
sustained recognition of the fact that land in 
England and Wales is a precious commodity. 
It is incapable of natural expansion and is being 
constantly drawn upon for building, to the 
detriment of our agricultural potential and with 
loss of amenity. While it must be made avail- 
able for building at a pace related to needs, 
all planning must take account of its scarcity. 
A realistic density in the centres of cities and 
towns, the redevelopment of their older wards 
and the full exploitation of ill-used land on their 
perimeters are among the means by which 
pressure upon good agricultural land could be 
lightened appreciably and the sanctity of the 
green belts could be better preserved. 


FUTURE OF A WELSH ESTATE 


ie is no part of the Government’s philosophy 
that the State should continue to manage any 
agricultural land suitable for sale. This policy, 
laid down by Lord Crathorne when he was 
Minister of Agriculture in 1954, is now being put 
into effect on the Glanllyn estate in Merioneth, 
which an earlier Government accepted in lieu 
of death duties in 1946. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture has devised an ingenious offer to the 102 
tenants of the 39,000 acres involved. They have 
said that they would like to act collectively in 
the purchase of their holdings, and they think 
it might be possible to preserve the estate as a 
unit. So the Minister is giving a first offer of the 
estate in one lot to the tenants, and he hopes 
that a group of them covering not less than 75 
per cent. of the estate will in the next six months 
come forward to negotiate. If agreement cannot 
be reached in this way, the Minister will feel 
free to dispose of the estate as a trustse of public 
funds. The Ministry has shown itself a res- 
ponsible landowner, and in the last twelve years 
a big programme of improvements to the houses 
and fixed equipment of the farms has been 
carried out by the Welsh Agricultural Land 


Sub-Commission, who manage the estate on the.. 


Ministry’s behalf. What should happen from 
an economic standpoint no doubt is an amalga- 
mation of some of these 102 holdings to make 
them better capable of yielding a good living to 
those who farm the land. That may happen now 
with the changes in ownership that are to come. 
But personal ties are strong in farming, and 
amalgamation cannot be forced in a free country. 
On all counts the Minister’s decision seems a 
right one. 


RATEPAYERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


HE Minister of Works took the opportunity 

of the debate in the House of Commons 
last week on Historic Bujldings and Ancient 
Monuments to administer a sharp rebuke to 
those local authorities “who do not seem ‘to 
realise that it is their duty .. . to take an interest 
in the past of the country so far as it concerns 
them.” Local authorities, except district 
councils, have had power since 1913 to buy or 
take guardianship of or make grants for 
buildings; and now, through the Historic 
Buildings Councils, they can obtain up to 
50 per cent. of the cost of repairs when they are 
concerned for the well-being of outstanding 
architecture within their boundaries. There 
will be widespread support for the Minister’s 
hope that the debate will bring home to short- 
sighted councils the extent to which public 
opinion accepts th*t ratepayers have a real 
responsibility, to the nation and to posterity, 
for their historic architecture. To neglect or 
deny that responsibility can only reflect upon 
the ethical standards of the locality. A case in 
point—the less excusable because the cost of 
repair would be trifling—is a temple designed 
by Sir William Chambers, the architect of 
Somerset House, in Danson Park, Bexley, 
Kent. Its owners, the local council, following 
the familiar gambit, have let it fall into dis- 
repair, and now propose on that pretext to have 
it demolished. Such a wealthy borough should 


be proud to possess so notable though small a 
relic of its past. 


UNEXPECTED INVASION 


N 1870 a new species of rice-grass was 

covered in Southampton Water. [| 
named Spartina townsend, and was later 
to be a hybrid between the rare nati 
maritima and a North American speci 
alternifolia, which had been introduced a 
50 years before, presumably by shipping. 
hybrid had exceptional vigour and pes) 
spread over the mud edging Southamptojl| 
Water and Poole Harbour. This was an irl} 
teresting example of the production of a yi 
tually new, and very successful, species of plan)}) 
especially as it was created by human operatioi| 
if not intention. Its colonising properties wei|| 
later made use of in stabilising mud flats ;} 
both Britain and Holland. Recently there ha} 
been news of unsought rice-grass colonisation <| 
Weston-super-Mare, where the spartina he| 
spread over 100 acres of Sand Bay, a populs| 
holiday place, having apparently seeded its¢| 
there from parent plants used for coast prs 
tection at Kingston Seymour, a few miles up th| 
Severn estuary. Unwanted colonisation ofte| 
follows the introduction of plants to ne} 
conditions, as. happened with the prickl} 
pear in Australia and the water hyacinth in ti] 
Nile. Though spartina is not in the same clai| 
as these as a potential pest, it is clear that il] 
possible spread in the neighbourhood should 1} 
considered before it is used for coast stabilisatioi| 
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Next Week’s Issue | 

Country Lire of March 2 will inclu} 
articles on the town of Montgomery and | 
association with the poet John Donne, | 
Geoffrey Grigson; on the tendency for point+t 
point races to be organised as race meetings 1} 
spectators rather than as races for members | 
the local hunt, by Eleanor Kerr; and on t} 
development of the scarecrow from the trac 
tional figure draped in old clothes to t) 
modern rocket machine, by L. Hugh Newma) 
In addition, O. L. Owen will give his impressio} 
of the rugby football international betwe} 
England and France. ; 
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By KAN NIALL 


| { Y own enthusiasm for fishing takes a lot 


of beating, but I am not alone. Thou- 

sands upon thousands of otherwise 
|(rmal individuals suffer from the disease, and 
jle recognises it for what it is only on rare 
jcasions. I thought this yesterday when I was 
iting in the gunsmith’s shop. Two customers 
jho had come in ahead of me were toying with 
hing tackle and talking about the salmon 
jason. Now I don’t study the river this early 
| the year. Salmon may be coming up and kelts 
i ling back, but it makes very little difference, 
|}pcause the season doesn’t open for some time 
st. Even when it does begin, salmon are almost 
} scarce as bittern in the reeds, at least for the 
rst month. 
The story of the kelt is one of the tragedies 
/}Emany rivers. It is well known that the loss in 
jsh falling back after spawning is high, but 
/evertheless a certain proportion of these sadly 
jmaciated fish do reach the sea, recover and 
}scend again in due course. They are harassed 
/y all the predators that haunt the river, and 
/mong them are the fishermen who can’t wait 
jor the first real run of fish. The excuse, of 
/ourse, is that the angler can’t tell that he has 
ooked a kelt—at least at first. 
| The men in front of me amused me by their 
atholic taste in hardware and baits. A salmon 
|5 fickle in its tastes. It likes a spoon, a wobbling 
bait, a rubber bait, a pickled and dyed minnow or 
prat, a shrimp, a prawn, a conventional spinner 
othe shape of a Devon, a quill minnow, a fly— 
ira flying treble. I shouldn’t like to imply that 
\ny of this information is new to me, or to any- 
me who has ever fished a river, but I have a 
‘vertain smug satisfaction in the thought that, 
is a trout fisherman who uses only the fly, my 
thoice is limited and my mind untroubled by 
the thought that I must carry a hundred baits 
and lures to the water and hurl them one after 
another at those poor fish newly up from the 
sea. 


* * 
* 


HERE was a time when I had a soft spot 

for bullfinches. Our old garden contained 
very few fruit trees and I never saw a bullfinch, 
but here at the cottage we have our resident 
bullfinches, and in due season they sit on the 
budding trees and tear the blossom to bits, petal 
by petal. Fruit experts may know exactly why 
bullfinches are so destructive. I have heard it 
said that they tear up the blossom simply to 
watch the petals sailing away on the breeze; I 
have also heard that they find some small bug 
or mite in the blossom and destroy it to feed on 
the bug. But, whatever the reason, they are 
criminally destructive; and however handsome 
a cock bullfinch may be, he should be dis- 
couraged and his mate with him. I didn’t always 
feel strongly about them, but I do now. I have 
Spent too much time spraying, pruning and work- 
ing on old fruit trees to be sentimental about 
bullfinches. 

Tt strikes me as odd that the Home 
Secretary has issued an order withdrawing 
protection from the bullfinch in certain fruit- 
growing counties—Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Hampshire 
and parts of Dorset, Gloucestershire, Oxford- 
shire and Warwickshire. Why not in other 
places? Is the fruit I grow less important or the 
bullfinch less a of criminal here than elsewhere? 
Why preserve a pest in one place and destroy it 


in another? 


* * 
* 


EADING about rats leaving the valley of 
the Hampshire Avon during the flooding 

last autumn reminded me of a great movement 
of rats that took place when I was a boy. In 
this case the rats were prompted to move by 
fire. Our own farm became suddenly infested 
‘dy them, and it was said that they had moved 


.... 


before a fire ata farmsome milesaway. Thinking 
back, I feel that this was one of those nicely 
embroidered tales of the countryside, and that 
if the rats moved because of fire they probably 
moved during the conflagration and not before it. 
They were headed by a king rat, I think. No 
one actually saw this outsized rat, perhaps, but 
again, thinking about the movement, I suppose 
a large rat was the natural leader of a colony 
on the move and that the lesser rats trailed 
behind. One thing was certain: they were very 
hungry indeed, and in a short time they had 
burrowed under flagstones, gnawed through 
doors, made tunnels in every place where a 
tunnel could be made and wrought such de- 
struction as I had never seen before. Any and 
every kind of trap took them at first, and then 
they settled down and got their bearings, 
ignoring baits and traps. It took years to get 
rid of them and in the end they disappeared as 
suddenly as they had come. 

I remember that a number of freaks were 
to be seen in this swarming tribe of rats—one or 
two albino specimens and one black rat that 
caused a lot of talk. In addition there were 
crop-eared veterans of many battles and rats 
that had escaped from traps in which they had 
left their tails. The best polecat ferret we ever 
had was ruined for rabbiting by being forced to 
battle with rats so often that it refused to enter 
a hole thereafter. There were few effective 
poisons in those days, and gassing was a com- 
paratively new thing. We suffered our rats and 
penned the stacks to be threshed in wire netting. 
What they cost us no one ever bothered to 
work out, 


* * 
* 


OT long ago I went down into the back of 

the potting-shed where there was an old 
mangle and painstakingly set about the task of 
stripping the monstrosity down into its con- 
ponent parts in order to take it away and stow 
it in the old iron store I made in the cave in the 
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THAMES VALLEY 


ENEATH me 
Bends the Thames 

Dim as old pewter 
In the winter light 
With briises 
Where the leafless trees 
Drown in the water's edge: 
It hardly seems to flow 
Except in mid-stream 
Where an island checks 
The undertow 
That shows on top 
In scowls and frowns 
Like knots in wood: 
And as I watch 
The hidden sun 
Burns through the mist 
And fires the osier thickets 
With an orange glow. 


BERNARD SMITH. 


Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 


GEORGIAN SHOP-FRONTS: BATH, SOMERSET 


cliff. Until we accumulate several tons of old 
iron I don’t think we have much hope of getting 
our unwanted ironmongery taken away. To- 
day, however, I discover that I have been im- 
pulsive again. One of the best ways of prepar- 
ing rhubarb for making rhubarb wine—I am 
very fond of rhubarb wine—is, I am told, to 
put sticks of rhubarb through a mangle. 

A reader writes from Vancouver to say: 
“My grandmother, a resident of Northampton, 
made wine every year. My father sent her from 
Wellingborough a large sack of rhubarb each 
year. First she put it through the mangle, and 
the juice—I don’t know if the fibre was included, 
although I would think so—was gathered in a 
big pan. It was left quite undisturbed in the 
cellar, where, in time, it became covered with a 
green mould. Now she did not stir it but lifted 
off the mould most carefully, leaving the wine 
clear. My mother made wines, chiefly parsnip 
and choke-berry, and I have made many gallons 
also. I haven’t made any for years, but I do have 
several bottles of parsnip that must be 20 years 
old and I am told is like a liqueur. I seldom 
drink it, but give it to those I particularly 
favour, much to their pleasure.” 


* * 
* 


HE coal merchant rang up the other day 

and asked me if I would like another ton of 
anthracite. I accepted this offer, for, in spite of 
all my plans to change, we still have to get 
through the winter on solid fuel. Even if we 
change we shall keep a coal fire in the living- 
room because we have a thing about open fires. 
Every cottage should have at least one open fire. 
Half way in the dither about changing, and 
influenced first by this kind friend and then by 
that one, I accepted the suggestion that we 
really needed somewhere to store either anthra- 
cite or coal in sufficient quantity to be inde- 
pendent of the fuel merchant in the days of his 
trials and tribulations. 

I ordered a bunker. We haven’t designated 
it an anthracite bunker yet. It is a coal bunker. 
The decision to change has yet to be taken. An 
architect friend tells me not to expect a half- 
penny worth of difference in costs, but a saving 
in labour in dealing with stoking and carrying 
away ash, and the general trend of advice from 
people who have made the change seems to 
include this item of information about costs. 

It took the best part of a morning to put 
the prefabricated bunker together. Afterwards, 
admiring my work, as I usually do, J wondered 
what I should keep in it if we stored our coal 
at the kitchen door where the anthracite is kept 
now. Perhaps I could keep a pig in the bunker, 
a couple of small pigs? Two or three gamecocks? 
A half-mad dog to chase the sheep back to the 
mountain? I must have some plausible answer 
ready when the time comes. A coal bunker with- 
out coal in it seems a pretty useless object. If 
we change over to oil and keep coal in the 
anthracite shed, I shall have to do some heavy 
thinking and perhaps even turn the bunker into 
a sort of personal retreat. 
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EXPLORING A MIDLAND FOREST 


Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM CONDRY 


1.—RED DEER IN BRADGATE PARK, CHARNWOOD FOREST, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


its wooded heights taking shape across the 

Leicestershire plain—and I mean heights, 
for one of them, Bardon Hill, rises to 912 ft., 
which for the east Midlands is Himalayan. From 
Bardon, an-old book had told me, I would be 
able to look back across England and see the 
Welsh mountains from which I had come. But 
that was written in the days when the air of 
England was still clean. - Certainly when I got 
to Bardon there was no such view. Still, I hope 
that someone will write to tell me that Wales is, 
in fact, still visible from Charnwood, given the 
right day. 

When last autumn I went to this forest of 
Charnwood for the first time I had enough pre- 
knowledge of it not to expect to find a romantic 
reach of aboriginal woodland there. I knew that 
large towns were close, large villages closer; that 
there were many private houses right within 
Charnwood; that its tree-crowned ridges hid 


I TOOK to Charnwood Forest as soon as I saw 


2.—PART OF THE ROCKY OUTCROP ON 


NE te 


farming lands between them; in fact, that with 
so little of the ancient wilderness remaining and 
so many trippers pouring in every week-end, an 
apter name for the place would be Charnwood 
Park. But since a crucial conflict of our day is 
the struggle to preserve the countryside, it was 
in a spirit of enquiry that I went to Charnwood, 
knowing that I would find many of the problems 
of rural preservation being acutely posed there 
and perhaps being adequately dealt with. Also 
I was eager to discover how much, if any, of the 
ancient forest genuinely remained after so many 
centuries of encroachment and exploitation. 

So for a couple of mid-week days I explored 
this forest or this park of Charnwood, or Charley 
Wood, as it was at one time called. I climbed 
its hills, admired its prospects, walked under its 
trees, watched waterfowl on its reservoirs, sought 
wild flowers in its hedges, appraised its farms, 
had tea in its villages, spoke with its people, 
inspected its. medieval ruins, saw the faint 


“Bradgate is a real slice of the ancient forest’ 


HIGH SHARPLEY, IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
CHARNWOOD FOREST. “These Charnwood teeth are the exposed tips of the most ancient mountains” 


remains of its earliest known inhabitants ané 
best of all, slept under its stars. I say best of aj 
because I know no more immediate way of get} 
ting an intimate feeling of a strange place thai 
by spending a night on its earth and waking ti 
it at dawn. 

In the dusk of my first evening there I wen! 
quietly up through a dark fir plantation anc 
unrolled my sleeping-bag in a brackeny, badger 
haunted hollow in the shelter of an outcrop o} 
jagged rocks. In my bed among the ferns, with 
primal-looking rocks and trees beginning tc 
show their outline against a rising mocn, | 
quickly sloughed off the memory of the weary 
trafficky roads on which I had motored acros: 
six counties from my home in Wales. True, as 
I lay there I could hear the night hum o: 
Leicester not far enough away to the south-east 
But close to me was the reassuring rustle 0: 
brown oak leaves and then the sound of a newly 
emerged badger scratching his hard skin before 
he went lumbering off through the 
elder bushes. I fell asleep thinking 
of those oaks and badgers stretch: 
ing their uninterrupted generations 
back through the centuries. Al 
ready, I felt, here was something 
real left from Charnwood’s past 
a feeling that was still strong next 
day when I heard the dawn winc 
blowing through the woods anc 
dimly made out the up-thrusting 
fang of rock that loomed over me 


In the next two days I learnt 
that strangely shaped outcrops aré 
an inescapable feature of the 
Charnwood landscape. You meet 
them on nearly every rise in the 
ground, and quite often they stick 
up incongruously out of level fields 
Such outcrops are particularly 
dramatic on the hill in the north 
west, well named High Sharpley 
(Fig. 2). They give a primitive as. 
pect to the scene and brought many 
a Welsh hill-top to my mind: aptly 
enough as I later found out, fo: 
like parts of the Welsh upland: 
and Long Mynd and the Malverns 
these Charnwood teeth are the ex 
posed tips of the most ancien’ 
mountains thrusting up throug 
more recent deposits. So Charn 
wood is a geologically fascinating 
landscape. Its rocks have attractec 
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3.—A SECLUDED CORNER OF BRADGATE PARK. “The deer have the wilder, more forested parts” 


others besides geologists. I dare say that for as 
long as man has had a use for rock he has come 
up from the Leicestershire lowlands to get at the 
slates and granites so generously exposed on 
Charnwood’s flanks. 


It was not only Charnwood’s rocks that 
reminded me of home. As I walked along the 
earthworks of Beacon Hill (surely a beacon dat- 
mg back at least to Roman times, for the 
Romans had much business to attend to in and 
around Charnwood) I found underfoot just the 
same vegetation, the same acid-tolerant plants 
that overlie the moorlands of Wales. With the 
bracken stretching round me and little heather 
clumps and heath rush, moor sedge, sphagnum 
mosses, purple moor grass, scattered rocks and 
the music of little rills flowing through the grass, 
I could have been anywhere on the slopes of 
Plinlimmon. 


Not that all Charnwood has so poverty- 
stricken a flora. It was too late in the year to 
see them, but there are choice species to be 
found in richer hollows and dells, according to 
the excellent Flora of Leicestershive and Rutland, 
by Horwood and Noel, in whose pages I noted 
that herb paris, grass of Parnassus, maiden pink 
and the spreading bellflower are among those 
present in the forest. But we live in drainage- 
mad days, and so some plants that prefer their 
feet wet, like sundew, butterwort and royal fern, 
once recorded in Charnwood, are now gone. 
I could not help wondering how long the other 
rarities will survive. 

There are some pleasantly tree-fringed 
reservoirs on Charnwood’s perimeter, the haunt 
as I saw, of rafts of wigeon, mallard and other 
duck. There is also Groby Pool, a beautiful 
willow-hung stretch of water that looked as 
though it might hold tench, bream and pike, 
bustling that autumn day with coots and ducks, 
moorhens, swans and grebes (Fig. 4). From 
Groby I came to the village of Newtown Linford, 
which must have been beautiful in pre-bungalow 
days. But you forgive Newtown Linford every- 
thing, even its ribbon development, since it is 
the way into Bradgate, which is a real slice of 
the ancient forest. Bradgate is a public park; it 
is also a deer park (Fig. 1). Within its walls, 


which stretch for 4} miles, the public has its 
rights, and the fallow and red deer (emparked 
here since medieval days) have theirs. The 
public keep to the paths and the central open 
spaces; the deer have the wilder, more forested 
parts (Fig. 3), with some fraternisation occurring 
where people and deer meet. 

Following a trout-stream that splashes and 
sparkles from pool to pool, you emerge from the 
trees to find a wide grassy place before you and, 
on a shelf above the stream, a brown-brick 
early-Tudor ruin, the fragments of old Bradgate 
House that went into slow decay when the 
Stamford family deserted it over 200 years ago 
in favour of Enville Hall, in Staffordshire. The 


4.—GROBY POOL, ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF CHARNWOOD FOREST. It is the 


house is chiefly remembered as the home of 
Lady Jane Grey, Queen of England for nine days 
and executed in her seventeenth year. I lingered 
by this house of sad memories, looked into its still- 
intact chapel and saw its allegedly ancient mul- 
berries, their fruits hanging temptingly over the 
garden wall. Then I walked across the park up 
to its famous view-point, the prospect tower 
called Old John—a building not half so pleasing, 
I should guess, as the old windmill it replaced. 
Here a chart points you to places of interest. 
You look across the stretch of undulating, semi- 
wooded country that is Charnwood (Fig. 5), 
then a zone of villages and then the plain reach- 
ing away to the sky. From here I looked down, 


haunt of many kinds of waterfowl 
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kites disappeared between 1820 and 1860, the 

. to the gamekeepers. At the same time 

P < plough was finishing off Charnwood’s he ! 
oe and with them both red and black grouse. | 
badgers still seem widespread; and, of cou 
ae foxes remain common, under protection, for | 
ee is the eeaan of the oe 


4 
a 


up among its woods and hills, and clearly it ts 
this sense of retreat and refuge that madi, 


was an Augustinian house of white nuns. 
a valley in the middle of Charnwood stands 


a moat and fishponds, though much has by 
pillaged for use in farms and buildings. Ang 
you want to see the monastic life still thriv) 
in Charnwood, go to St. Bernard’s, a modi: 
Cistercian abbey, built partly by Pugin but 7) 
completed till 1939. It lies on the high grou} 
above Whitwick in the north-west of the fore) 

I came’ away from Charnwood with t 
pictures in my mind. One is of an enpaa 
countryside fighting desperately to save its} 
from the worst results of urban invasion. 
there inore cautions or threats to trespassers}| 
the square mile anywhere else in Britain?) | 
the struggle is not against trippers merely, [| 
against far worse offenders, such as those w} 
would build more houses within the forest, pul 
motorways through it, sling more pylons a) 
cables across it, or put wireless masts on | 
hills. Charnwood, however, is not short | 
friends anxious to preserve what is left of it) 
genuine country, useful as well as beautif) 
May their voices always be effective! i 

My other enduring picture is of trees: thd 
great stag-headed, hollow, owl-haunted oa’ 
that leap back to the Middle Ages in a couy 
of tree generations (Fig. 6). I shall rememb 
too, the fallow deer in their shade brayi' 
testily at one another, their palm-flat hor. 
just visible over the turning bracken. I shi 
remember how on a night of stillness t 
acorns dropped, one every minute or so, ea 
making a sharp hollow sound as it boune 
from branch to branch to the earth. I pocket 
a handful of them, selected from the oldest 0a 
I could find—acorns of both species, for bo 
the sessile and the pedunculate oaks see 
equally happy in Charnwood’s soils. So I ho 
that one day I may have some Welsh-rear 
Bradgate oaks to remind me of the splendou 
of Charowood: past and present. 


ik 6.—A CHARNWOOD HILLSIDE. “Those 
a great stag-headed, hollow, owl-haunted oaks.” 
(Right) 7—THE REMAINS OF THE 
MEDIA;VAL PRIORY OF ULVERSCROFT 


too, into the smoke of Leicester, five miles away. 
The chart points out the cathedral, but the 
chimney-stacks round it are more prominent. 

I wandered back across the park as little 
owls yelped to one another in the dusk—a good 
moment to think of Charnwood’s past and piece 
a little of its story together from what I have 
read. It had once been a Saxon royal hunting 
forest; that much seemed certain. Then the his- 
torians differ. But it seems most likely that 
William I disafforested it—gave it away to his 
friends, that is. Thus ever since the Conqueror 
Charnwood has never been, technically, a forest; 
it has simply been the so-called wastes of the 
four manors of Whitwick, Shepshed, Groby and 
Barrow. As for Charnwood’s having been a true 
forest in the sense of a tree-covered district, 
there seems no doubt of that. As late as the 
16th century Leland found ‘‘plenty of Woode’’ 
there. It was in the next two centuries that 
most of the old oaks went, shaved off by the 
iron-masters of the Midlands as fuel for their 
smelting-furnaces. So one is grateful to Brad- 
gate and other Charnwood estates that have 
saved something of the ancient forest. 

Not that everything has been preserved. 
There is the emptiness of the skies, for instance, 
the absence.of the large soaring wings that are 
proper to true forests eens buzzards and 
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that can be conducted on animals on the 
farm has been influenced by three restric- 
ive factors. They are the risk of infection, the 
' sentment shown by the patient, and the high 
')st of surgical skill in relation to the compara- 
'vely low value of the animal. But in spite of 
‘\ese difficulties very advanced surgical opera- 
‘ons are nowadays frequently carried out quite 
iccessfully by veterinary surgeons. 

Progress has been achieved in four major 
jeps. The first was recognition of the import- 
ace of antisepsis and the value of disinfection; 
ne second was the establishment of the Royal 
leterinary College in London, and hence the 
rofession itself in the year 1791; the third was 
he advent of local and general 
neesthetics, and later the Animals 
(neesthetics Act of 1954; the fourth 
jas the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
f£ 1948, which forbids persons 
‘ther than registered veterinary 
urgeons to operate upon or treat 
nimals. : 

The wonderful advances made 
a human surgery are the result of 
jatient endeavour along well-recog- 
lised channels, involving a sound 
mowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
nedicine and surgical principles. 
ixactly the same considerations 
ipply whenever an operation is to 
xe conducted on a farm animal, 
vith two extra and often over- 
iding factors. These are the econo- 
nic aspects already mentioned, and 
he fact that the recovery must be, 
n most cases, of such a high order 
hat the patient will be at least as 
ficient as the normal animal. 
furthermore, the period of con- 
valescence must be short and econo- 
nic, and must involve the minimum 
yf nursing. The patient, in fact, 
nust be able to rise to its feet, feed 
md fend for itself within, at the 
nost, two or three hours after the 
yperation. 

To meet these stringent de- 
nands veterinary surgeons are find- 
ng that time is one of the most 
vital considerations. It is now 
“ommon practice to start the day 
with several autoclaved drums in 
the car containing sterile instru- 
ments, gowns, cloths, swabs and so 
m. By this means operations can 
often be done on the spot as soon as 
the diagnosis has been made.._Thus 
many animals receive a much more 
prompt service than do human 
beings. 

All the care of the hospital 
theatre must have its counterpart 
m the farm if a major operation 
s to be conducted on an animal with any 
Jegree of confidence. Each species of farm 
animal has its own anatomical structure and 
physiological function, and often its own 
idiosyncrasy to drugs. Anesthetics, including 
premedication with tranquillising drugs, have 
done wonders both for the patient and the sur- 
geon and his assistants. 

It may be possible to persuade a human 
patient to submit to some necessary but fright- 
ening and painful operation, but this is neither 
desirable nor possible with animals. Apart from 
the humanitarian factor, the well-being of the 
surgeon and his assistants may be at stake when 
the animal is frightened or hurt. Then again, 
no efficient surgery can really be carried out on 
a resentful, restless patient. The veterinary 
Surgeon has to be his own anesthetist, and 
usually conducts the entire proceeding without 
a single qualified or skilled assistant. His team 
is usually highly skilled in handling animals, but 
he is alone as regards such vital factors as an- 
esthesia, haemorrhage and respiratory failure. 
For these reasons it is safer, and often more 

ient, to disturb the animal as little as 


De development of surgical operations 
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ADVANCES IN FARM SURGERY 


By W. R. WOOLDRIDGE, Scientific Director, Animal Health Trust 


possible. This involves first giving it an injec- 
tion of a sedative to diminish its normal fear, 
and then depriving the area to be operated upon 
of all sensation. 

This may be done by injecting a local 
anesthetic over the main nerve or trunks 
supplying the area, or, if this is not possible, 
injecting the anesthetic into and beneath the 
skin where the incision is to be made. By these 
means many major operations are now carried 
out on cattle while the animal stands quietly 
feeding or ruminating. A cow’s rumen may be 
opened through the left flank and pieces of metal 
removed from quite near the heart while the 
cow stands contentedly eating or digesting her 
food. 


A HORSE RECOVERING AFTER SURGICAL TREATMENT 
FOR A FRACTURED LEFT SHOULDER. 


method of slinging rests the limb 


In fact, a mouthful of food may be passed 
into the stomach over the surgeon’s hand while 
he is removing nails, boot studs, and gravel from 
the very compartment of the stomach for which 
the food is destined. 

Similarly an unborn calf, which could not 
be delivered either naturally or by manipula- 
tion, may be removed from the right or left 
flank of a cow by carrying out cesarotomy, the 
mother standing unconcerned and enjoying 
some rewarding sweetmeat specially selected for 
the occasion. 

All this is probably carried out by the light 
of one hurricane lantern and the help of a 
man and a boy; and the patient, if all goes 
well, can be expected to milk well in two or three 
days’ time. 

Although such success was not unheard of 
before the days of sulphonamide drugs and 
antibiotics, the advent of these drugs has now 
made it possible to carry out such operations 
with much greater confidence. They do not, 
however, in any way reduce the necessity for 
scrupulous cleanliness and a high standard of 
surgical discipline. In some cases general 


The improvised 
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anesthesia is obligatory. Most farm animals 
can be rendered unconscious by the injection of 
an anesthetic into the jugular vein. A delicate 
operation can then be conducted under condi- 
tions resembling, but still very far from, the 
meticulous arrangements of the human operat- 
ing theatre. 

Whether the operation is conducted under 
a local nerve block, or general anesthetic, 
the area of skin to be incised must be clipped 
or shaved, washed clean and _ disinfected. 
Ideally, the skin is next covered with sterile 
cloths. The skin incision is then made and 
sterile cloths are brought right up to the edges 
of the cut. By this means any tissue and organs 
that have to be brought out can be laid on 
sterile cloths and not on the 
inevitably imperfectly disinfected 
skin. These organs are thus 
protected from infection by bac- 
teria, and consequently the risk of 
wound infection, peritonitis and 
septiceemia is very much reduced. 
As a result, the wound heals more 
quickly and the animal thrives 
better and returns to productivity 
more quickly. 

By deliberating upon all these 
advanced factors, the modern vet- 
erinary surgeon is able to provide 
animals on the farm with a surgical 
service that is humane, expe- 
ditious and also economically justi- 
fiable. 

Operations may be required to 
render animals more tractable or 
profitable to the farmer, such as 
castration, disbudding, dehorning, 
docking of lambs, and shearing of 
boars’ teeth. Others may be needed 
to save the life of the animals, such 
as rumenotomy, or of two or more 
lives as in the case of cesarotomy, 
which can now be performed on 
mares, cows, sheep, goats and sows. 
Obstetrical manipulations have 
saved the lives of a _ large 
number of farm animals and their 
offspring. 

Surgery is also employed to 
rectify defects in the reproductive 
organs of the male and female, thus 
saving much valuable breeding 
stock. This apples particularly to 
mares. Among other applications 
are the relief of lameness, such as 
amputation of the digit in cattle, 
and several operations on a horse’s 
foot. A considerable effort is being 
made to reduce the loss of livestock 
by immobilising broken limb bones 
so as to permit reunion, but this is 
a very taxing problem. 

All such major operations are 
probably best carried out in a hos- 
pital centre, where specialists are in attendance 
with advanced facilities for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In the past, this service was confined to 
the veterinary schools; but now the Animal 
Health Trust has research centres where work 
is being done to devise methods for tackling 
medical and surgical problems still eluding 
solution. 

Advanced surgical research work is going 
on, for instance, on the horse at the Equine 
Research Station at Newmarket. Normally, the 
information derived from work of this kind is 
then made available to the veterinary profes- 
sion, so that, where possible, the new methods 
can be used on the farm. There is, however, a 
growing tendency towards the idea that it 
would be better for all concerned, including 
animals, if specialised hospital centres could be 
provided throughout the country within reach 
of every farming area. The pooling of informa- 
tion and experience emanating from such 
sources, with their greatly increased facilities, 
would increase the fund of knowledge and skill 
available to all concerned in the rearing and 
keeping of livestock. 
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BONE, WALNUT AND JADE 


By FRANK DAVIS 


INCE the war the more outlandish 
S works of art from the ends of the 

earth have made fairly frequent 
appearances in the auction-room, so 
that by now we have fewer excuses for 
professing complete ignorance. Apart 
from that, there have been one or two 
exhibitions, notably an Arts Council 
affair last year dealing with Nigeria, 
and several beautifully illustrated 
books. The result is that by this time 
most people have some notion of what 
is indicated by the term “sculpture 
from Benin” and are beginning to be- 
come acquainted with the work of 
some of the neighbouring tribes, such 
as the Yoruba. 

The South Seas are a different and 
no less complicated matter, though 
even in this vast area we are gradually 
learning our way about. All the same, 
I very much doubt whether one man 
in a million would have been able to 
identify the wholly delightful little 
statuette illustrated in Fig. 1, had he 
walked into the sale-room at Sotheby’s 
without the learned catalogue. From 
this we learnt that it is of bone and 
comes from Hawaii. This attribution 
is based upon several circumstances: 
first, a comparison of the shape of the 
head with images of the war god; 
second, the resemblance in position of 


3.—EARLY-18th-CENTURY WALNUT BUREAU. It has two 


writing-compartments, one above the other. 
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8 ft. Zins. high. £340 


1.—A BONE STATUETTE FROM HAWAII. | 
(Right) 2—BENIN IVORY BADGE OF OFFICE. 7 ins. high. £880) 


this figure to that of 
others supporting food 
bowls; and third, the 
stylisation of the pec- 
toralarea, whichappears 
in other statuettes from 
the island. All this is no 
doubt very edifying, 
but the main points 
about the figure—it is 
only 23 ins. in length— 
are its quality as a work 
of art, and its quite 
astonishing liveliness. 
What with rarity and 
lively vigour, the mar- 
ket valued 1t at £780. 
Soon afterwards 
came two elephant 


‘tusks,, both elaborately 


carved and from differ-. 
ent regions of Nigeria. 
The first was from 
Benin, and from the 
18th” century, crisply 
carved in high relief 
with chiefs and warriors, 
birds and mudfish, with 
the tip as a human head; 
it was sold for £1,050. 
The other tusk, not so 
large, was Yoruba work, 
carved with snakes, 
chameleons, trellis-work 
and human figures with 
characteristic back- 
sweeping head-dresses. 
This made £1,000, and 
both of these tusks were 
bought for America, 
where I am informed— 
it sounds an odd story, 
which I shall believe 
when I have it confirmed 
by at least three trusties 
—that it has become the 
fashion in certain circles 
to display a gaggle of 
carved tusks on a table 
in the middle of the 
room. A couple of little 
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2% ins. long, £780. | 


bronze figures from the Dan-Ngere tribes of thel 
Ivory Coast made £160 each; and a little gold! 
pendant mask, also from the Ivory Coast, only] 
24 inches of it, the head set in a rectangular) 
open-work frame, with scar marks on the hen 

slit eyes and prominent nose, £280. 

Finally, there was the badge of office, or 
agis so-called, illustrated in Fig. 2, from! 
Benin and more familiar in bronze than, as here, 
in ivory. This is described very carefully in the 
catalogue as a female figure beating a hand 
instrument with a stick and wearing a pointed 
articulated coral cap and choker. The back has 
a cavity and a loop for suspension; the cavity is 
solely a bronze-casting phenomenon and is un- 
necessary in ivory—in other words, the carver 
has slavishly followed his bronze model. If I 
have understood the function of this object 
correctly, it was carried at the end of a staff; if 
this is so, my incurably flippant imagination de- 
lights in the thought of some verger-like official 
conducting a bloodstained Benin dignitary to 
his seat with this emblem, much as a dean’s 
verger with us performs a like service without 
the stains. This rare piece was sold for £880. 

Amid some fairly ordinary silver in a recent 
sale at Christie’s the helmet-shaped ewer of 
Fig. 5 stood out because of its harmonious 
curves. It is a traditional shape that was 
transferred from Italy to England, via Paris, 
and exercised the ingenuity of innumerable 
good silversmiths, in this case that of David 
Willaume, Junior; his father’s work of the 
earlier part of the century is greatly in demand. 
This ewer bears the date letter for 1744. Ina 
way it is a standard piece, the handle especially 
with its crisp moulding and scrolling shape so 
beautifully adjusted to the flowing lines of the 
ewer itself. There is applied strapwork on the 
lower part of the body below a plain rib. No one 
was surprised to see it welcomed at £950. Its 
last appearance at auction was in 1921 in the 
same rooms, when it was sold for £151. A 
19th-century cup in this sale could, I think, be 
classed as an oddity; it was made by Robert 
Garrard in 1871. It is a large cup and cover, 
more than 2 ft. 6 ins. high, the whole body 
chased with trees, huntsmen, horses, hounds, 
boars and deer, the cover surmounted by two 
stags ona rockwork base and engraved with the 
words “Goodwood 1871’—very grand indeed. 
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Someone paid £120 for its 
824 oz. 
I, have to confess that 
‘until a few months ago the 
pame of Frederic Remington 
‘meant next to nothing to me 
not more than that of an 
jillustrator of Wild West 
|stories. Then a lawyer friend 
‘asked me about a Remington 
| drawing belonging to a client, 
| so I took steps to find out a 
|little more. And now, in the 
jodd way in which these 
|things happen, the name 
| turns up in the catalogue of a 
library of American and 
| British sporting books sold 
. Rem- 
| ington as a boy of 19 in 1850 
|rode westwards to seek his 
became fascinated 
| by horses, buffaloes, Indians 
| and cowboys, and, afterextra- 
jordinary hardships, became 
|an honoured and prosperous 
‘interpreter of events on the 
vanishing frontier, his main 
theme, man and horse—and 
very lively and faithful re- 
cords they are. It is as a 
recorder of a generation later 
than that other traveller, 
Catlin, that he is remembered, 
rather than as a considerable 
artist, and one sees his work 
in England very rarely. The 
drawing of Fig. 4 is one of a 
dozen, mostly heads or head 
and shoulders of country 
types, American Indians and 
a horse, each signed with the 
initials F. R. arranged in a red Morocco album. 
The 12 were sold for £500. 

A few minutes earlier Orme’s Collection of 
British Field Sports, 1807-8, with its 20 coloured 
engravings after Samuel Howitt (with, in this 
instance, two water-colour drawings for two of 
the plates thrown in) realised £1,050, and a nice 
series of Howitt’s drawings of animals and birds, 
20 of them apparently done to illustrate Aesop’s 

Fables, £280. Another fine book, which changed 
hands at £1,300, was Henry Alken’s A Collection 


5._SILVER EWER BY DANIEL WILLAUME, JUNIOR, 1744. 13 ins. high. £950. 


REIGN OF K’ANG HSI (1662-1723). 
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4._ONE OF 12 QUARTO DRAWINGS BY. FREDERIC. REMINGTON, x of 
19th-CENTURY ARTIST OF THE WILD WEST. £500 the 12 


of Sporting and Humourous Designs . . .Illus- 
tvative of the Manners, Customs, Sports and 
Pastimes of England, three volumes and 315 
coloured plates; other quite well-known Alken 
items—Symptoms of Being Amused, for example 
—miade various prices from £8 to £85. 

The walnut bureau of Fig. 3 was very much 
out of the ordinary. At first sight—that is, 
until one opened it—it appeared to be an 
unusually tall but characteristic early-18th- 
century piece, with domed upper part, broken 
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Diameter 6 ins. 
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arch cresting and urns at 
either side. But inside, in- 
stead of the normal arrange- 
ment of drawers and pigeon- 
holes, there is a series of small 
drawers of various sizes num- 
bered in boxwood from 1 to 
24 and another nest of 
drawers inlaid with the letters 
of the alphabet; at the top is 
what appears to be a further 
nest of small drawers, but 
which is in fact, two long 
drawers faced with false 
fronts. As if that was not 
sufficiently eccentric, there 
are two writing-compart- 
ments, one the normal com- 
partment behind the sloping 
front (shown open here), the 
second below this—apparent- 
ly the top drawer of the lower 
portion. This very attractive 
piece was ingeniously cata- 
logued as a “marriage 
bureau,” the idea being, I 
suppose, that the husband 
would use the upper writing- 
compartment for his import- 
ant affairs, the wife the lower 
one. I did not try to use the 
latter, but I should imagine 
that the lady for whom it 
was made must have been a 
dwarf. All the same it is a 
nice thing that, as values go 
nowadays, did not seem over- 
dear at £340. 

The star turn in a sale 
Chinese ceramics and 
jades in the same rooms is 
shown in Fig. 6. It isa 
brush-pot of green, deeply undercut and of more 
than ordinary quality; it found a new home at 
a more than ordinary price—£2,900. It shows a 
mountainous landscape, with rivers, trees and 
many figures, some of them picnicking in a 
pine grove and others playing chequers or 
strolling about. The green is occasionally 
flecked with a darker colour. Another jade 
piece, a vase, rather elaborately carved with 
a pine tree, ling-chih fungus and grass, was sold 
for £340. 


(Right) 6.—SPINACH-GREEN JADE BRUSH-POT, 


£2,900 
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By IFOR EDWARDS 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 23, 1961 ' 


IRONWORK MASTER OF ST. PAUL’S | 


HIS year we commemorate the quarter- 

millennium of the completion of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral. In this monument to the 
greatness of its architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
is housed the work of many great craftsmen, 
among them, of course, one who worked in 
wood, Grinling Gibbons, and one who ex- 
celled in wrought-iron and repoussé work, Jean 
Tijou. 

Wren never appreciated Tijou’s work as he 
did that of Gibbons. He often referred to the 
brilliance of Gibbons’s wood carving, but never 
as such to the finesse of Tijou’s ironwork. Not 
that he belittled Tijou’s work. In 1709-10 
he fought the decision of the standing com- 
mittee to allow Richard Jones to erect cast-iron 
railings round the cathedral. When the com- 
mittee rejected his proposal that the contract 
should be given to Tijou, he ceased to attend 
their meetings. His last attendance was on 
September 20, 1710, apart from two courtesy 
visits in 1715. 

It is outside the context of this article to 
study the intricacies of dishonesty and intrigue 
that attended this occasion: the affair of 
Richard Jones, acting for the ironfounder Gott 
of Sussex, was eventually subjected to much 
investigation. The early 18th century was 
certainly an age of corruption and abuse. Ina 
1709 issue of the Spectator, Steele and Addison 
had an essay on modesty, one that undoubtedly 
had the matter of Richard Jones in mind: an 
essay that pointed to the modesty of the great 
Sir Christopher and his inability to deal with 
the corruption around him. 

Sir Christopher Wren also fought the 
committee on the question of a railing round 
the Queen’s statue. In this he succeeded in 
gaining the appointment of Tijou for the work. 
It was Tijou’s last known work in this country. 
Part of Wren’s letter to Queen Anne (Novem- 
ber 3, 1710) reads: “I did intend to have an 
Iron Fence round the same to be done by Mr. 
Tijou in the best manner, and suitable to the 
other Performances. But Mr. Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. Hare, Dr. Harwood and two or 
three more Commissioners having on Thursday 
last directed that it be done by such Model 
only as they shall approve (and ’tis well known 
what sort of Person and Way they are inclined 
to) I thought it my Duty to lay this their 
Treatment before Your Majesty, that they will 
not suffer your own surveyor to direct the 
fencing of the Statue, etc.” 


Pe a 


GATES BY TIJOU IN THE SANCTUARY SCREEN, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Se 


PANEL OF JEAN TIJOU’S FOUNTAIN SCREEN, HAMPTON COURT PALACE 


Apart from these two occasions Wren 
rarely mentioned the name of Jean Tijou; but 
they were certainly big enough occasions to 
show that he had a high opinion of his work by 
1710, by which time Tijou had worked under 
him for almost 20 years. 

Christopher Wren visited Paris in 1665 at 
the time of the Plague and among other things 
saw Bernini's design for the Louvre. The com- 
bination of masonry and ironwork in Paris 
must have inspired him in his later plans for 
the new London that was to follow the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

His early effort to combine stone and 
ironwork in the railing of the Sheldonian 


Theatre at Oxford lacked grace and congruity. 
That was in 1668. Some ten years later the 
London smith, Partridge, worked for him on 
the gates and railings of Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge. 


But other smiths in the same period, 
between 1666 and 1689, using only their native | 
genius, produced ironwork of equal if not | 
greater merit. The railings facing Ham House | 
and gates crested with a coat-of-arms and j 
coronet in the design of the overthrow, are | 
fine examples of the ironwork of this early | 
period. In Scotland, too, many unknown smiths | 
produced some excellent work. This is a period | 
in wrought ironwork that deserves greater | 
appraisal. 

During this period, following the revocation | 
of the Edict of Nantes, 60,000 refugees fled © 
from France... Evelyn’s Diary for April 25, 1686, — 
reads: “This day was read in at our church 
the Briefe for a collection of reliefe of the 
Protestant French, so cruelly, barbarously and 
inhumanly oppress’d without anything laied 
to their charge.”’ 

Many of these refugees fled directly to 
England; others came via Holland. Among the 
refugees who fled to Holland about this time 
were Daniel Marot and his younger compatriot 
Jean Tijou. 

Marot, whose designs influenced Tijou, 


‘served as architect to William, Prince of 


Orange, from 1686. He designed the Palace at 
Zeist, and was responsible for the interior 
decorations at Het Loo. He arrived in England 
with William and Mary, and quite possibly 
Jean Tijou came with him. Wren designed a 
new wing for William and Mary at Hampton 
Court, which was their favourite residence. The 
garden was fitted with avenues of yew trees, 
straight canals, long walks and ‘“‘clipt ever- 
greens’; these remained undisturbed under 
Bridgeman, during the reign of George I, and 
later under Capability Brown. 

William returned to Whitehall Palace after 
his Queen’s untimely death in 1694; but in 1698 
this was burnt down and he returned to 
Hampton Court, where Marot redesigned the 
Fountain Gardens, possibly without disturbing 
Tijou’s wonderful screen, which had been 
erected there in 1692. 

Celia Fiennes referred to this in 1698 when 
she visited Hampton Court: “There was a fine 
carving in the Iron Gates in the Gardens with 
all sorts of figures.” In her account of her 
journeys over the country she referred to 
several gates that had been set up outside the 
many new residences. Of interest are the 
references to the colours used at this time: 
“painted green and gold tops,” and “‘iron barrs 


painted blew and tipt with gold,” “with great 
flower potts.” 


’ 


The iron screen, consisting of 12 panels, 
which now faces the Barge Walk, was ordered 


‘by Queen Mary, who was a great admirer of 
Tijou’s work. He had a smithy at Hampton 


Court, where he continued to work when pro- 


ducing the ironwork for St. Paul’s, at least 
/ until 1695. This is shown later. It was probably 


Queen Mary who arranged for the publication 
of A New Booke of Drawings Invented and 


Designed by John Tyou, in 1693. 


The fountain screen panels, designed with 


the full exuberance of the Baroque, were to 


remain a reminder of the potential trend of 


| Tijou’s art, had Queen Mary lived. The death 


| within the 
| that Tijou 


of his faithful patron meant that he came more 
Palladian orbit of Wren. Not 
was not acquainted with geo- 


| metrical design; his New Booke of Drawings 
oD fo) 


revealed that his early days in Paris had 
brought him into contact with Palladio as well 


as Bernini. 


The importance of his New Booke is that 
we can compare the designs of some of his 
gates, the east front at Hampton Court and the 


| sanctuary at St. Paul’s, for example, with his 
| designs of 1693. 


It serves as a proof against 
the accusation that the St. Paul’s gates were 
designed by Wren. As Surveyor of Works, 
Wren imposed the spatial limitations on Tijou’s 
work; but within that margin Tijou was free to 
submit his own designs for the approval of the 
architect. The St. Paul’s accounts do not 
disclose any being rejected. 

The first contract Tijou received for work 
at St. Paul’s was dated June 30, 1691: “‘Agreed 
then with John Tijou, Smith, to make all the 
Iron Work and Barrs of a Window for the East 
End of the Choire of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
according to the Directions given; The Barrs 
to be all very streight, square and neatly forged, 
and the Munions of open work of Groteske 
made according to the patterns approved, and 
well joynted and strongly fixed together . . 
window barrs and munions . . . at the rate of 
6d. per lb., and for the Groteske he is further 
allowed for Workmanship, Six Shillings per 
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AN EAGLE IN GATES BY ROBERT 
DAVIES AT EATON HALL, CHESHIRE. 


Tijou exerted an influence over Davies 


foot running, etc. . . . the Church to pay for 
the carriage from Hampton Court to the 
work.” 

The rate he received of 6d. per lb. was a 
penny more than all the other smiths were 
receiving. George Drew, a smith at St. Paul’s 
in 1675 when building was beginning, was paid 
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for “streight work at the rate of three pence 
halfpenny farthing the lb. weight.” 

In the Cathedral Accounts for August, 
1696, we find: ‘‘To Charles Hopson, Joyner... 
for gluing of boards for Mr. Tijoue to draw ye 
Iron Screen, etc, upon and gluing of boards for 
Mr. (Grinling) Gibbons to draw on.” The 
boards evidently had been made to the required 
size of the Gates and Screens. For September 27, 
1695, we have: ““. . . Two Skreens with Single 
Dores in each for the Square Arches. . . all of 
which he is to performe according to the Designe 
(evidently approved) and the best of his Skill 
by the first of August (1696) .. .” 

It seems that writers have over-emphasised 
the control that Wren is supposed to have 
exerted over the designs of Tijou. Care has to 
be taken in the reading of the St. Paul’s 
Accounts: it is a matter of interpretation, 
backed by Tijou’s New Booke of Drawings. 

In repoussé work Tijou liked to use the 
mask, the eagle-head and the acanthus and 
bay leaf; and in bar his monograms adorn the 
overthrow with a method that had formerly 
been used on a smaller scale by the locksmiths. 
The masks of Tijou are light-hearted, in the 
tradition of Watteau’s masquerades. 

Tijou certainly exerted an influence over 
his contemporaries, although the true extent is 
difficult to gauge. Robinson, who operated as 
a smith at St. Paul’s in the same period as 
Tijou, remained stolid. William Edney, of the 
Bristol and southern region, used the acanthus 
in a flamboyant style. Robert Bakewell of 
Derby was primarily a bar-worker, fond of the 
upturned overthrow and monogram. Robert 
Davies, of Wrexham, combined bar and repoussé, 
and liked to use the mask, eagle and monogram, 
although in the Leeswood White Gates at Mold 
we have a work of art in its own right: whoever 
designed this screen presaged the work of Kent 
and Burlington. 

Some day research may enlighten us on 
many points, especially on what happened to 
Tijou after 1711. He may be the artist of 
many gates ascribed to his contemporaries. 


HARDY EUPHORBIAS FOR GARDEN COLOUR 


HE genus Euphorbia is said by Pliny to 

have been given its name in honour of 

Euphorbus, physician to King Juba of 
Mauretania; and it is true that many species 
have medicinal properties, though most are 
more remarkable for their almost baleful 
qualities, and nearly all have something of the 
sinister and wild about them. Many exude a 
milky juice that is often an irritant and some- 
times poisonous; in Germany they are aptly 
named Wolfsmiich. 

There are innumerable ‘“‘Wolf’s milks,’”’ and 
the enormous genus includes such totally 
different looking plants as the well-known 
poinsettia, E. pulcheryvima, the hot-house plant 
with wide starry flowers of scarlet that come 
into their own at Christmas time; many cactus- 
like, succulent varieties, mostly originating 
from South Africa; and the crown of thorns, 
E. splendens, a gnarled spiny shrub from 
Madagascar, which the R.H.S. Dictionary 
describes as bearing “‘flowers in branching 
cymens with clammy red peduncles.” 

In this short article, however, it is proposed 
to deal with a few of the hardy euphorbias that 
might well be more often planted by amateur 
gardeners, as they are for the most part bone- 
hardy and look decorative in the garden over a 
long period. Some lend an attractively exotic 
note to mixed plantings (Fig. 1), while others 
provide attractive and long-lasting sprays for 
flower arrangements. 

To my mind quite one of the most reward- 
ing members of the euphorbia group is E. wul- 
fenii (Fig. 1), an evergreen that flowers from 
February until May. It makes a rcunded bush 
four to five feet high covered with great globular 
heads of greenish-yellow flowers. These heads 
form in earliest spring and at first appear folded 
down against their stalks, though this drooping 
habit is no sign of weakness. You will find, if 
you try to straighten them, that their U-shaped 
stems are remarkably strong. Later, the stems 
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1._EUPHORBIAS IN A MIXED PLANTING. E. wulfenii (left background) and E. pilosa 


major (middle), both with greenish-yellow flowers 
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straighten out and the heads of flowers 
expand proudly. First they are a bril- 
-liant viridian, then they fade slightly 
to jade green, and finally dry toa warm 
russet shade, which means that it is 
time to cut them down to make room 
for next year’s growth. 

A tip here is always to cut the 
dead flower heads farthest away from 
you first, working inwards. The stems 
cut bleed a white “milky substance, and 
this latex can irritate your hands and 
stain your clothes. But the cut stems 
quickly dry up, and the stains on the 
leaves, after the first shower of rain, 
disappear much sooner than they will 
off your clothes. E. wulfeni flourishes 
by the stony roadsides in the hills near 
Rome; I first saw it when I was driving 
up the rocky track that leads to the 
little hill village of Sermoneta. 

E. chavacias (Fig. 4) resembles E£. 
wulfentt closely, but has a looser, more 
spreading habit, is slightly shorter and 
is in some ways even more striking, as 
its yellowish flowers have a sparkling 
black eye. 

A new-comer among euphorbias 
that has rapidly established its popu- 
larity is E. griffithit Fireglow, which 
has two-foot-high erect stems, capped 
with heads of flowers of a bright 
orange red. This is just the plant for 
anyone who has a taste for the new or 
unusual, and it is perfectly easy to 
grow, and quite hardy. Another good 
euphorbia is E. stkkimensis, which has 
young shoots that are translucent red 
and attractively veined leaves. Its 
flowers are golden yellow and persist 
through the summer, and its leaves 
colour well in autumn. All the hardy 
euphorbias appreciate full sun, sharp 
drainage and a dry situation; given 
these conditions they will flourish and reward 
you with their unique flower colour year after 
year. 

Euphorbias look well in shrub borders, their 
globular heads contrasting with spiky yuccas, 
feathery golden elder, the. sword-like phormium 
and so on. I have grown them in a group be- 
tween Yucca filamentosa and Japanese maples, 
with the tall, dignified, dark-leaved Viburnum 
vhytidophyllum behind. The whole group made 
a most striking picture. At the euphorbias’ foot 
I planted the golden feather form of feverfew. 


2.—THE CAPER 
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are dark blue-green ribbed with white 


Recently I found that the feverfew was apt to 
get thin and poor-looking, and so I exchanged it 
for a solid carpet of the variegated-leaved 
Ajuga veptans, a combination that is almost 
more effective, and in the spring the blue of the 
bugle flowers echo the blue glint of the euphor- 
bias’ leaves. 

There are several good herbaceous euphor- 
bias. E. cyparissias, the cypress spurge, shows its 
yellow flowers and elegant feathery foliage in 
early spring and se Idom grows more than 12 
inches high; but it has an invasive nature and 


3.—E. MYRSINITES, WITH LIGHT YELLOW FLOWERS. “An excellent trailing spurge.” 


flowers have a sparkling black eye” 
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SPURGE, E. LATHYRUS. The leaves 


red 

should be kept for the wilder i i 
of the garden. # 
Foolishly I planted some that: 
had rooted up beside a road in tk 
south of France, in a pocket of a roc 
wall—of which it has now completel| 
taken possession. £. pilosa maj 
(Fig. 1) is a most impressive herbaceou) 
plant, with its close clusters of jadé 
green spring growth expanding late 
into three-foot-high flower spikes, wit} 
the usual greenish- yellow euphorbi| 
flowers, These.last well, when cut, }} 
the ends are burnt to seal the sar| 
while the flowers last a long time i 


beauty in the garden; the plan} 
takes on_an atic. bronzy ‘one ii} 
autumn. 


One of my favourite spun 
though it might be considered a humbii] 
choice, is the caper spurge, E. lathyvin) 
(Fig. 2), which usually makes one erec}) 
single spire ot leaves. Dark blue-greei) 
and ribbed with white, these stand ou! 
well all winter and in summer ari 
joined by the oddest green flowers} 
which peo persist for several months| 


) shy 
bouthood of red-leaved plants. Foil 
many years I have encouraged this 
f-cund seeder to establish itself at the 
base of a close-cropped red a 


ive display 
Another plant for which E£. lashyyris } 
makes a most effective neighbour is the’ 
decorative kale. Its curious greenish- | 
blue leaves contrast well with the} 
brilliant purple and frilly form of the! 
variegated cabbage. When quite small, }) 
young plants of E. lathyrus can be lifted) 
quite easily and can be ple nted where youl 
think they will look best. 
Lastly, for rock-garden enthusiasts there is} 
that excellent trailing spurge, Euphorbia myrsi- 
nites (Fig. 3), with grey glaucous leaves and a} 
spreading habit. This is a plant that is ideally! 
suited for a hot well-drained ledge among rocks, | 
where its fleshy leaves can absorb any sunlight 
that is going. E. myrsinites has light yellow, 
flowers. | 
Illustrations : 1 and 2, the author. 


(Right) 4—E. CHARACIAS. “Its yellowish 


the first time at Hurlingham, more or 
less fulfilled expectations. Oxford gained 
‘their 22nd victory, to 28 by Cambridge, but 
_ hardly deserved to win 2-0. A single goal would 


Te university hockey match, played for 


‘| 
i have been sufficient to point their slight 


superiority. Nonetheless it was generally admit- 
| ted, and by Cambridge, that the better side had 
_ won, and so the margin really does not matter. 

Those who had watched both sides several 
times during the long months of their prepara- 
tion hardly expected the match to be a memor- 
‘able one, and it was not. There was a time 
| before Christmas when it seemed that Oxford 
might develop into one of the finest university 


|| sides of recent years. Taylor, their captain, was 
| soon able to decide upon his strongest formation 
i and the forwards developed into a promising 
| 


|| force. This was largely due to the accuracy and 
| speed with which Yeger and Veit exchanged 
passes, and slipped the ball through for Flecker 
_in the centre. Taylor, of course, was the great 
axe with his pace and all the authority of four 
years in the side and an Olympic Games as well. 

Oxford, too, were sound at half-back, with 
Rivers, an old blue, above the average in the 
middle. There was some uncertainty about the 


| 
| positional play of the backs, but this appeared 


: 


to be Oxford’s only problem, for Payn, day by 
day, was one of the safest goalkeepers in the 
country. After the trials only one match was 
lost and an honourable draw was gained against 
a Hockey Association side, for whom John 
Conroy was in his most masterful form. When 
the teams went down for the Christmas vacation 
all seemed fair in the world of Oxford, while 
across the way Cambridge were struggling. 

Few things could be more discouraging to 
a university side than to be without its captain 
for many matches, especially when he is a good 
leader like Colville. In determining his side 
Colville had problems at inside forward and 
back. There was no obvious replacement for 
Mayes, who, with himself, gave Oxford such 
a miserable time last year; there was a lack of 
striking power forward and a certain slowness 
in defence. Had the match been played in 
December Oxford would probably have won 
with something to spare, but there was still a 
long way to go. 

I sometimes think the university hockey 
season is too long. The captains do have ample 
time to seek and experiment, but if they are 
fortunate in finding their strongest side quickly 
the difficulty then arises of how to bring it to 
its peak of form by the middle of February. 
Some captains, and I think Colville was among 
them, pay no great account to the happenings 
of the first term and concentrate their maximum 
effort after Christmas. Thus it was with Cam- 
bridge. They lost to Richmond and to the 
Acrostics by the odd goal, but there was evi- 
dence of a greater solidity in defence, and 
promise of some cohesion in attack. This was 
brought about by moving Gidney to inside- 
right from the wing. His pace and consequent 
ability to go back for the ball, directness and 
a measure of skill in his stickwork were distinct 
assets. But there was still a lack of scoring 
power and the issue of several games depended 
upon Colville’s shooting from short corners. 

Meanwhile, Oxford had lost the fine rapture 
that was theirs and this was largely due to 
Taylor’s being injured in one of the futile divi- 
sional matches. The team started untidily, 
three of its January games were cancelled and 
the inside-forwards rarely captured the rhythm 
and confidence of earlier days. There were signs 
of a return to form when the Army was well 
beaten, but they were not maintained. The 
defence, if anything, had improved, but then so 
had that of Cambridge, and when we began to 
think about Hurlingham there did not seem to 
be all that much between the sides. Oxford 
clearly had the greater potential, but whether 
it would be achieved under the peculiar stresses 
of the match itself remained doubtful. 

The moving of the match to Hurlingham was 
an excellent idea, and was rewarded with a day 
of gentle mildness, a smooth firm pitch and 
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a goodly gathering of spectators. This would 
have been ‘larger save for the inspiration of those 
who decided that the county championship 
semi-finals should be played on the same day. 
Nonetheless there was the stir and feeling of an 
occasion at Hurlingham that there never had 
been in the vast. loneliness of Edgbaston. 
London obviously is the most convenient meet- 
ing-place for those anxious to renew old associ- 
ations, as well as see the match, and in London 
it should stay. The success of the arrangements 
at Hurlingham was another step towards 
establishing the ground as a headquarters of 
hockey. 

I am sure that the game was exciting 
enough to most of the watchers, whose critical 
faculties are liable to be submerged on these 
occasions in favour of partisan emotions. To 
those who watched with more dispassionate 
eyes it was not by any means a first-class 
exhibition, and the failings were in attack. 
Except on the part of Veit, who in the end 
was mainly responsible for Oxford’s winning, 
there was precious little evidence of skilled and 
constructive approach play. Rarely can there 
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in the match, as Cambridge were striving for 
an equalising goal, when Ireland made one 
magnificent burst that might well have suc- 
ceeded but for the agility of Payn. Had he 
risked committing himself to attack more often 
earlier in the match Cambridge might have 
won, but on the other hand the defence without 
him might have faltered. In the event it played 
soundly enough. 

The play was lively from the outset, but 
it was soon obvious that goals would be hard 
to come by. Both the goalkeepers were in 
splendid form and some of the England selectors 
may well have noted the excellence of Payn’s 
judgment in his sorties from goal. Several 
times these saved threatening situations, but, 
like Benson at the other end, he had few direct 
shots to stop. In fact we were beginning to 
think in terms of that desperately unsatisfactory 
conclusion to any match, a goalless draw, when 
Veit brought untold relief to Oxford. He had 
been their one menacing forward and it was 
fitting that he should be perfectly placed to 
take advantage of Flecker’s centre some ten 
minutes after half-time. 


OXFORD FORWARDS, D. M. VEIT AND M. YEGER, IN AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 
TO BEAT THE CAMBRIDGE GOALKEEPER, S. G. G. BENSON, IN THE UNIVERSITY 


HOCKEY MATCH AT HURLINGHAM PARK, LONDON, 


LAST SATURDAY. Oxford 


won by two goals to nil 


have been a match in which the outside-for- 
wards had so little influence on the play, and 
there were three reasons for this, good tight 
marking by the wing-halves, failure of the 
inside-forwards to time and place their passes, 
and no marked talent by the wings themselves. 
Even Taylor was subdued. There were few 
glimpses of the lethal speed that had dis- 
concerted several teams on the sunlit fields of 
Rcme, and for this a deal of credit is due to 
the left flank of the Cambridge defence. 
Bousfield stayed valiantly with what might 
have been a formidable task, and then probably 
discovered that marking Taylor is not such 
a problem unless he is given room to move. 
The match gave me the impression of 
being dominated by the halves. Perhaps this 


was inevitable with six such competent players _ 


opposed to moderate attacks. Ireland, who has 
been the cornerstone of the Cambridge side 
from the beginning, and Rivers both “played 
finely in the centre, but Ireland, presumably by 
long and necessary habit, did so much covering 
in defence that he was not always able to 
support his forwards. There was a moment late 


This goal was timely for Oxford, whose 
defence was looking a little harassed at the 
start of the second half, when Cambridge were 
moving to the ball with speed and purpose. It 
did not run too kindly for them hereabouts, 
and soon after Oxford had scored Colville 
missed a chance that came to him awkwardly. 
Two or three times he and Morris almost broke 
through, but gradually the game turned again 
towards Oxford, who always seemed to have 
just a fraction more in attack. Veit was 
thwarted by a good save from Benson and 
Thorpe, for the second time in the match, 
cleared from the Cambridge goal-line. Then 
came Ireland’s last despairing thrust and when 
it was checked there the game should have 
remained, but in the last few seconds Oxford 
scored again. Elmitt, a vigorous left-half, madé 
the opening and Veit made certain that 
Flecker’s task was quite simple. A few moments 
later we walked to the club for tea. Crocus and 
snowdrop glowed beneath the trees; the croquet 
lawns and the little golf course looked fresh and 
green. It had all been very pleasant, but not 
the stuff of which memories are made. 
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GHOST TALES OF THE FENS 


corn-bright ridge from the Cambridgeshire 
hamlet of Upware, where the Romans had 
a quay on the banks of the Cam, to High Fen 
Farm, whitewashed and lonely in fields above 
the misty fens. From there it wanders along the 
upland to Barway, where, before the fens were 
drained, you could take boat to the holy isle 
of Ely. They call this old green trackway 
Fodder Fen Drove (Fig. 1). Houseless, manless, 
lonely, a road of ghosts. The Legions tramped 
it, their bronze eagles glinting in the sun. Dutch 
drainers of Vermuyden’s day clumped along it 
in wooden sabots, or long leather water boots. 
Sheep stealers went that way by night in 
Georgian days. Always, the fenmen made it 
their secret road. 
In that hedgeless, windy land, a ridge of 
broad, bright stubble sweeps on the one side to 
the green, dyke-seamed cattle washes of the 


r | AHE old green droveway runs along the 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


good gypsy will tell you, they give a man long 
sight. 

~ Fodder Fen Pits are deep and reedy pools 
lost in a cloud of windy willows. A lily-starred 
dyke leads from there to the river. Bream move 
in silver, solemn shoals. And a great red bull 
is gamekeeper. They probably dug the pits 
from the coralline rag of that ridge of corn- 
bright land when men were draining the Fens 
and building the river walls, a century or more 
before other diggers began prospecting at great 
profit for coprolites. That lasted from 1856 to 
1875 or thereabouts. 

Now coprolites were the petrified dung and 
other remains of huge prehistoric reptiles— 
plesiosaurus, dinosaur, scelidosaurus and even 
a type of armadillo that, with the ichthyo- 
saurus, flourished in the prehistoric fens. About 
a hundred years ago a long bed of coprolites, 
rich in phosphates of lime, was discovered at 


of his day with a gun that was eight feet lony} . 
in the barrel.” } 
Not many years ago I came up the old 
green lane one autumn night with young Johr 
Diver of Upware. As we passed the ruinec 
cottage by Fodder Fen Pits John told me oj” 
Joe Phypers as his grandfather had known him|_ 
sixty years ‘ago. ‘ie 
“Owd Joe had a gret owd muzzle-gunj 
noine foot long what he lashed inter his gun-| 
boat, and when he shot her off the gun-boat)” 
flew back yards in the water. I sin him come|” 
up ter Upwer wi’ his owd boat loaden down te 
the gunnel wi’ mallard and teal and pockers an'|” 
chance toimes an owd guse or tew. He'd git his| 
skinful 0’ beer at the Foive Mile and thin goo} 
hum in his owd gun-boat as tight as a looard.| 
He were an owd masterpiece, an’ no mistake.’"| 
“Let’s try the pits for a duck,” I suggested.) 
But young John would have none of it. Ne 


1,—FODDER FEN DROVE, THE OLD ROMAN ROAD AT UPWARE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Local people have claimed that the road 
is haunted by the ghosts of Roman soldiers. It was here that a complete skeleton of a Roman soldier was discovered 


slow and stealing Cam. There redshank nest in 
spring. It falls, on the other side, to the cattle- 
dappled pastures of Spinney Fen. Beyond lies 
the brooding wilderness of Wicken Fen (Fig. 3), 
sanctuary of bittern and Montagu’s harrier; a 
land of wild duck and peewits wailing in the 
green dawn. On the night-wind comes that old, 
ineluctable fen smell. The scent of wet reeds 
and peat waters, of fish and water weeds, and 
turf smoke from cottage fires. 

Far away and long ago, when grandfather 
rode this old green drove on a sixteen-hand 
hunter and the internal combustion engine was 
no more than a horrid dream, there dwelt in 
a tiny cottage on the edge of Fodder Fen Pits 
almost the last of the old fowlers in the Wicken 
and Burwell Fens. Joe Phypers was his name. 

Small, wizened, brown as a berry, quick as 
a weasel, he wore a round, otter-skin hat, 
corduroy trousers gartered below the knee with 
dried eel-skins—they kept the ‘‘rheumaticks” 
away—a red waistcoat and a great double- 
breasted blue Melton jacket of seafaring cut. 
His long water-boots were made of leather and 
built to last a century. He dressed them with 
mutton fat and rubbed goose grease into his 
own skin to keep the fen mists and ague at bay. 
There were gold ear-rings in his ears, for, as any 
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the foot of the chalk hills running by Soham, 
along Burwell, Swaffham, Horningsea, Cam- 
bridge, Grantchester and as far as Barrington. 
For a quarter of a century small fortunes were 
made by local farmers and landowners who had 
coprolites on their land. 

The echoes of prehistory were carted along 
this old green road that the Romans made and 
dumped into long strings of barges under the 
giant willows that still shade the grassy quay 
at Upwell. There stood that enchanted inn, 
the Five Miles from Anywhere—No Hu>-y. 
Alas, it was burnt out, a year or two ago, and 
is now a memory. 

When the coprolite diggers went, the old 
green lane was left once more to silence and 
memories. Each winter the gypsies, mainly 
Lees, camped in their hooped tents hard by 
High Fen Pits, which was dug about the same 
time as Fodder Fen Pits and for the same pur- 
pose when the rag and the chalk to build the 
river walls of the Cam were needed. 

Joe Phypers lived in his little house by the 
willow-shaded pools where the pike plunge. 
From his windows he looked across the river 
washes to the very site of Stretham Mere where, 
as Daniel says, in his Rural Sports, Old Merry of 
Stretham Ferry was “the champion snipe shot 


“That's haunted, that owd green lane.” 

“Whom by?” I demanded. 

“Thim owd Roomans. They’ll hae ye, sure 
as harvest!” 

Which took me back to a certain day in the 
early 1920s. Two Cambridge undergraduates, 
Lord Cawdor and Tom Lethbridge, were digging 
on the side of Fodder Fen Drove. They came 
across the skeleton of a Roman soldier. He had 
fallen and been buried by the sand martins’ 
holes, within a few feet of the old trackway. 
And, so the tale went, the undergraduates put 
him in a sack and bicycled back to Cambridge 
with him, across the black and misty fens. 

That night, behind the beckoning, red- 
curtained windows of the old Five Miles from 
Anywhere, in the sanded bar, with its fen- 
caught goldfinch in the cage, Charlie Crisp sat 
in his corner and said solemnly: 

“Tf they’ve dug up that owd Rooman, he’ll 
haunt ’em, sure as harvest. Something walks 
that owd road at night that ain’t human. I’ve 
bin there many a time and I know.” 

Now Charlie was fat and round and merry, 
as strong as a horse. With his old spaniel at 
his feet, his water boots stuck out straight in 
front of him, his clay pipe glowing, his pint pot 
never too full to be filled again, he was the 
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2.—THE FENS AT DIMOCK’S COTE, NEAR FODDER FEN DROVE. “A hedgeless, windy land” 


epitome of rural, jolly philosophy. Poor old 
Charlie. He is dead now and I mourn him, our 
champion skater, snipe shooter and beer drinker. 

Charlie could skate a mile against any man, 
bar the Smarts and Sees—a tub-like, red-faced 
little man who flew along the ice with the long 
fen stroke, his arms going like windmill sails, 
his short legs twinkling. And he could drink 
beer. “Sixteen pints, Master, an’ I’m sober as 
a jedge—twinty-fower an’ I can just git home 
straight !”’ 

I remember Charlie, with the face of a 
bishop, the eye of a judge, telling a visitor one 
night that the winter before, ‘“‘the fowl was that 
thick on the owd fen I set in this here bar an’ 
loaden me gun and stuck her snout up the 
chimbley and shot her orf! An’ d’you believe 
me, sir, when I runned ter the door tew open it, 
I couldn't. That wuz all blocked up wi’ the 
birds I’d_ killed!” The visitor, stricken, 
departed, and Charlie remarked: ‘“Them Lun- 
noners be made for larfin’ at.’’ 

I thought of Charlie, his long brown gun, 
his rusty spaniel and his Roman ghost, as we 
came through the frost-rimmed reeds on West- 
mere Bank, by the side of Wicken Fen in a cold 
dusk this winter. Pheasants were cock-cocking 
up to roost in the buckthorn and sallow bushes. 
A great skein of mallard went out over the 
Cock-Up Bridge by Burwell Lode. There fol- 
lowed, high against the green and saffron sky, 
a flight of pintail. Snipe were jinking over the 
tushy fields. We had shot just under a hundred 
and seventy pheasants that day, off less than 
two hundred acres of roots. And that is by no 
means a record for wild pheasants in my native 
fens. 

“Let’s try Fodder Fen Pits for a duck or 
two,’ I remarked to my host, Tom Fuller, of 
Spinney Abbey. ‘Might see a duck—might see 
a ghost,” he chuckled. “At any rate my old 
dog saw something mighty queer in that old 
green drove a few years ago. We were coming 
back from shooting, just as we are now. There 
were two or three of us and we had my retriever 
and, curiously enough, an Alsatian. 

“Suddenly both dogs growled, stuck their 
hackles up, bristled all over—and then dashed 
forward and attacked an invisible man!”’ 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
claimed. 

“Just what I said. Both dogs were leaping 
up, barking and snapping, exactly as though 
they were attacking a man—one on either side 
of him! It was so realistic that I almost thought 
there must be a man there. There was nothing. 

“Tt was perfectly light. We could see for 
hundreds of yards. Yet there were the dogs, 


I ex- 


growling and snapping, rushing forward, jump- 
ing up, biting, and then drawing back, all 
hunched up ready to attack again. Most 
extraordinary thing I’ve ever seen. It went on 
for quite two or three minutes. Then we called 
the dogs off and walked on. And never saw a 
thing. How do you account for that?”’ 

I could account for it no more easily than 
I can for that other equally strange story told 
me by his father, the late Robert Fuller. 

Spinney Abbey was once the home of 
Henry Cromwell, one-time lord deputy of 
Ireland. And it was there at Sunday breakfast 
in 1934 that Robert Fuller, his two sons and 
a maidservant heard the sweet, unearthly 
singing of monks in Latin. They thought at 
first it was the wireless. But there was no 
wireless. 

“It was high up in the air, ten or fifteen 
feet above the ground, the sweetest singing I 
have ever heard,” said Mr. Fuller. “‘I know no 
Latin, but I do know English, and this was not 


3.—_WICKEN LODE, WICKEN FEN. 
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English. It was over there,” and he waved his 
hand. 

“And what was once over there?”’ I asked. 

“That’s where the old chapel once stood. 
We've traced out the walls and the founda- 
tions,”’ 

Enough ghost tales cling about Spinney 
Abbey to fill a book. It is now in the hands of 
a family who have held lands in Wicken for 
three centuries or more. 

“We don’t sit up at .night looking for 
ghosts,’’ Tom Fuller remarked dryly, “‘although 
my young son, Peter, did spend the night in the 
cellar waiting for the old monks to come out of 
the tunnel! And we don’t let ghosts bother us. 
There are enough tales about this old place and 
enough bones have been dug up in the garden 
to give one a nightmare—but I still say the 
oddest thing I’ve ever seen was the sight of 
those two dogs attacking an invisible man.” 

There, for the moment, the ghosts of 
Spinney must rest. 


™ 


“A brooding wilderness, the fen is a sanctuary of 
bittern and Montagu’s harrier” 
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HALL GARTH, GOODMANHAM, YORKSHIRE— 


THE HOME OF LADY WAECHTER DE GRIMSTON 
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By ARTHUR OSWALD | 


Goodmanham was the scene of an episode associated with the conversion of Edwin, King of Northumbria, ‘i 
in 627. The manor was for centuries a possession of the Grimstons. Hall Garth, formerly the Rectory, 


(): a June evening, one of the 
few fine warm summer even- 
ings we were allowed last 
year, I was enchanted by the 
beeches at Hall Garth, then still 
in their aspiring, fresh green leaf. 
In late February, I should have 
been enchanted by the snowdrops 
growing in myriads under those 
self-same beeches. But at any 
time of the year there is a magic 
about Hall Garth and its land- 
scape garden, one of those green 
gardens in which lawns and trees— 
dark yews as well as beeches and 
horse chestnuts—play the major 
roles. It is a perfect setting for 
the house, the former Rectory, so 
discreet, so sane and sensible, so 
trimly dressed, belonging to an age 
from which elegance had not yet 
departed while it yearned for the 
romantic world outside its doors. 
An incumbent of the Church of 
England was not debarred from 
looking out on that enticing world. 
Indeed, some of the cloth had been 
among its most ardent explorers— 
Edward Young (of Night Thoughts), 
William Mason, the Yorkshire 
friend of Gray and Walpole, and 
that devotee of the Picturesque, 
Wiliam Gilpin. The Reverend 
William Blow, who became rector 
of Goodmanham in 1819 and built the house, 
ought, I feel sure, to be numbered among their 
followers. In the planning and planting of his 


‘garden he felt and responded to the genius loci. 


One does not need to know anything about 
the history of Goodmanham to feel that it is a 
place with a special character and atmosphere, 
an indefinable something a little above every- 
day reality. Coming from York, nearly 20 
miles to the west, one at least leaves the flat 
and featureless plain. The long spur of the Wolds 
running down to the Humber does not here 
reach 400 ft., but it is a barrier none the less, 
shutting off Holderness from the immense 
basin of the Ouse, and Goodmanham, on a rib 


was built in 1823-24 and has a contemporary landscape garden. 


1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE FORMER RECTORY, FACING WEST 


raised between two valleys coming down from 
the hills, looks over the plain, in which Market 
Weighton lies not two miles away to the south- 
west. The village is of good native breed, small, 
unpretending and unprettified, lying under the 
smooth line of the downs, with the church, squat 
and low, crouched on a mound on the north side 
of the main street (Fig. 7). Before the trees of 
Hall Garth had grown up to the south to add 
so much beauty to the scene, it must have lain 
open on all sides. What attracted the Saxon 
Godmund and his people to the site even more 
than the firm open ground was no doubt the 
abundant water supply, not only from the 
chalk streams but from several clear springs. 


One of these, St. Helen’s Well, just over th; 
parish boundary, is an ancient holy well. Bu‘ 
the mound on which the church is built seems té 
have been invested with even greater sanctity) 

Goodmanham’s particular claim to histori 
interest is as the scene of an episode closely 
associated with the conversion of Edwin, King 
of Northumbria, and vividly described by Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History. In the year 628 


Edwin married Ethelberga, sister of Eadbald 
the Christian King of Kent, having undertaken 
to allow her and all who came with her to follow 
their faith. She was accompanied by Paulinus, 
who had been consecrated Bishop of the North- 
umbrians before setting out on his mission. It 
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was some time before Edwin was persuaded to 
accept his wife’s religion, but having become 
convinced he was baptised at York on Easter 
Day, 627. Before taking the step, he had 
summoned his counsellors to a meeting, at 
which Coifi, his chicf priest, declared himself 
sceptical about the virtue of their old religion 
and gave his advice that they should embrace 
Christianity and destroy the temples and idols 
of their gods. As a priest he was debarred from 
carrying arms or from riding any quadruped 
but a mare, but in his enthusiasm he asked the 
King’s leave to mount one of his stallions, and 
taking up arms rode off like a madman, as the 
people thought, to profane one of the temples. 
On approaching it, he threw into the precinct 
the spear which he held, and having made this 
symbolic gesture, he gave orders for the temple 
to be burnt to the ground. ‘This place where the 
idols were,’’ Bede wrote, “‘is still shown, not far 
from York, to the eastward, beyond the river 
Derwent, and it is now called Godmunddinga- 
ham.”’ If the council, as has been suggested, 
took place at Londesborough, and not at York, 
Coifi would have not had far to ride. 

It used to be thought that the site of the 
heathen temple is a tract of broken ground 
called Howe Hills, full of tumbled mounds and 
hollows, below the slope of the Wolds, im- 
mediately south of Hall Garth. “The whole has a 
singular wild appearance,’’ wrote Allen in his 
History of Yorkshire (1831), suggesting this 
identification. Evidently William Blow shared 
his view, for in laying out the garden of his 
rectory he left an open vista looking on to Howe 
Hills exactly opposite the bow window in the 
middle of the south front of his house (Fig. 2). 
But it is now known that these depressions and 
hillocks are the pits and spoil heaps of chalk 
workings and that they are not earlier than late 
medieval times since they cut through the rigs 
of the medizval fields. It is much more likely 
that the temple stood on the site of the church. 
Pope Gregory, writing to Mellitus, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, had urged, as a rule of policy, 
that sites of heathen temples should be used for 
churches. The fact that Goodmanham contains 
no visible pre-Conquest work is no disproof. 
The Saxon church was in all probability of 
timber. 

Of the five different holdings in Gud- 
mundham that are set down in Domesday Book 


one was held by the Archbishop of York. Among 
the treasures of the Minster is the famous horn 
of Ulf or Ulphus, made from an elephant’s 
tusk, by token of which, not long before the 
Conquest, Ulf Thoraldson gave to the church 
certain lands which included four carucates at 
Goodmanham. Thus, in addition to the claim 
of Goodmanham to be the site of the heathen 
shrine that was the immediate predecessor of 
York Minster, there is a further link with the 
cathedral. 

Besides the Archbishop, we find the King, 
the Count of Mortain and William de Perci all 
holding land in Goodmanham. The Perci 


tenant was William de Colevil, whose descen- 
dants were still in occupation two centuries 
later. The largest holding was that of the Count 
of Mortain, with five carucates and six bovates. 
His tenant was one Nigel. By the middle of the 
13th century the Grimston family had begun its 
long association with Goodmanham. Between 
1225 and 1592 no fewer than sixteen of the 
rectors were Grimstons, one of whom, Master 
Thomas de Grimeston, is recorded in Kirkby’s 
Inquest (1284-5) as the holder of six bovates of 
land of the fee of Mauley. The descents of the 
various holdings have not yet been worked out, 
and, to complicate matters, the rectory during 
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5.—THE TEMPIETTO ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE WALLED GARDEN 


the 13th and 14th centuries was divided into 
three parts, each of which had its own rector. 
But eventually the principal manor came into 
the hands of the Grimstons, whose Hall occupied 
a field called Hall Close, on the side of the road 
opposite to Hall Garth. 

The church itself, dedicated to All Hallows, 
is of considerable interest, and it is fortunate in 
having been sympathetically treated by Temple 
Moore when he restored it in 1900. An early 
Norman nave had added to it, towards the end 
of the 12th century, a north aisle of three bays 
and a massive west tower. The south doorway 
and the chancel arch with its chevron ornament 
(Fig. 8) are of the earlier period. The chancel 
was rebuilt and lengthened early in Henry III's 
reign, and subsequently had a square-headed 
Perpendicular window inserted in the east wall. 
The nave roof, of very low pitch, has inscriptions 
recording a repair in 1619 and another one in 
1927. Sir Roger de Grimston is known to have 
been responsible for some building work in or 
about the year 1328. To this date the tower 
arch can be assigned; it is a wider and_taller 
replacement of its Norman predecessor. 

The 16th-century font (Fig. 9) is an 
interesting one. It is inscribed round the top of 
the bowl: Wyth owt baptysm no soull ma be saved. 
Of yor charete pra for them that this font mayd. 
Robert Clevyng parson, Robert Appelton. Robert 
Cleving was rector from 1522 to 1565. An Ave 
Maria invocation appears in the blank spaces of 
the eight panels, so that the date of the font is 
probably before Edward VI’s accession, though 
it could be in Mary’s reign. One of the shields in 
the smaller panels below the bowl has the arms 
of the see of York and another those of Grimston 
of Goodmanham. An older, hexagonal font, of 
Norman date, after having served as a horse- 
trough and then as a garden ornament, was 
restored to the church in 1850. Almost in- 
evitably, a legend arose that it was the font in 
which Coifi, the Saxon priest, was baptised by 
Paulinus. 

There are several Grimstons in Yorkshire. 
The one from which the Grimstons of Goodman- 
ham came is in the parish of Garton, on the 
Holderness coast between Hornsea and Withern- 
sea, where stands their latest house, Grimston 
Garth, a castellated Gothic fantasy designed by 
Carr of York (CountRY LIFE, October 17, 1952). 
A Gilbert de Grimston is the earliest recorded 
member of the family. He was one of the 
witnesses of a charter of 1150 concerning the 
foundation of Meaux Abbey, which received 
benefactions from several of his successors. Sir 
Roger de Grimston was the most distinguished 
of these. His great-uncle Master Thomas, Arch- 
deacon of Clevelandand Rector of Goodmanham, 
had made him his heir, so that as a young man 
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he became possessed of the manor of Goodman- 
ham as well as that of Grimston, and in 1289 his 
father, Andrew, renounced his rights to both. 
Roger was in the service of Henry de Percy, his 
feudal overlord at Goodmanham, and fought in 
the Scottish wars of Edward I and Edward II. 
He was made a Knight 
of the Bath in 1306 on 
the occasion when the 
Prince of Wales (the 
future Edward II) was 
knighted. The date of 
his death is not known, 
but his career has been 
traced up to 1337, by 
which time several other 
Yorkshire manors were 
his. 

Sir Roger’s great- 
grandson, William, who 
was lord of Grimston in 
Richard II’s reign, must 
be mentioned as the 
progenitor of three dif- 
ferent branches of the 
family. The eldest son, 
Thomas, succeeded to 
Grimston Garth and 
Goodmanham; Robert, 
the second son, was the 
ancestor of Lord Veru- 
lam’s family; from 
Gerald, the youngest 
descended the Grim- 
stons of Nidd, near 
Knaresborough. Good- 
manham continued in 
the possession of the 
senior line until the 
second half of the 17th 
century. In the Civil 
War William Grimston 
was an active Royalist 
and in 1647 he had his 
estates sequestrated, 
but he lived to see the 
Restoration. He settled 
Goodmanham on _ his 
second son, John. It is 
uncertain when the 
manor was sold, but 
later on it belonged to 
the Earl of Burlington 
and afterwards passed 
to the Dukes of Devon- 
shire. 

In the time of 
William Grimston, son 
of William the Royalist, 
Grimston Garth was 
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4 
burnt down. For nearly a century the Grimsto: 
lived principally at York, until 1747, whe 
Thomas Grimston, grandson of the younge 
William, inherited the Kilnwick estate from hij 
cousin, Admiral Henry Medley. — Kilnwicl| 
which is on the far side of the Wolds, abou! 
8 miles from Goodmanham, then became thi 
family’s home. This later phase of the Grimsto} 
story is the subject of Mr. Edward Ingram’ 
delightful book, Leaves from a Family Tree} 
Kilnwick was sold in 1944 by Captain Luttrell} 
Byrom, whose mother was its last Grimstoy} 
owner, and the house was demolished a fev) 
years later. The sale of Grimston Garth fol} 
lowed that of Kilnwick in 1948. But meanwhil\ 
the connection with Goodmanbam, one of thi 
family’s ancient possessions, had been re} 
established. 
Like so many of the big, comfortabl¢ 
rectories of Georgian and Victorian days, the) 
one which W illiam Blow had built at Goodmany 
ham, standing in a large garden, had become 
unmanageable. It was put up for sale and} 
bought in 1941 by Lady Waechter de Grimston)| 
Her mother, as one of the two co-heiresses olf 
Marmaduke Jerard Grimston, the last male ot 
his line to own Kilnwick and Grimston, in4 
herited the latter estate with its 18th-century 
Gothic house. On succeeding to it in 1927, Lad 
Waechter added the name de Grimston to that 
of her husband, Sir Max Waechter, who had died} 
in 1924. By-giving the former Rectory the name| 
of Hali Garth she has happily united the family’s} 
associations both with Goodmanham and with 
Grimston. ] 
Next week, when the interior of the house,} 
with its magnificent staircase, is illustrated, | 
more will be said about William Blow and his} 
predecessors, and the question of the architect| 
he engaged will then be considered. The} 
remainder of this article must be devoted to the! 
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6.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM (1752), FROM 


KILNWICK HALL 
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7—THE VILLAGE STREET AND CHURCH, LOOKING WEST. The church probably occupies the site of the pagan temple desecrated by 


exterior and its enchanting garden. One would 
automatically describe the house as Regency, 
but it was in fact built when George IV was on 
the throne. Sheahan and Whellan in their 
History and Topography of York and the East 
Riding (1856) give the years 1823-4 as the date 
of erection. 

The approach from the lane from Market 
Weighton is by a drive winding up through the 
trees from the south-west. The entrance front 
(Fig. 1) faces west across a lawn bounded by a 
semi-circular ha-ha, beyond which a field is 
enclosed by tall trees screening the house from 
the road. Some splendid copper beeches frame 
the picture. The house, designed with the low- 
pitched roof and wide eaves typical of its time, 
is built of pale yellow bricks. It can be described 
as an outward-looking house, remarkable in its 
anticipation of the predilect- 
ions of people to-day, for all 
the ground-floor rooms have 
french windows. An unpedi- 
mented Italian Doric portico 
and a tripartite window above 
it emphasise the centre of the 
front, otherwise quite plain 
and relying for its effect on 
the spacing and proportions 
of its windows. On the south 
front (Fig. 2) a two-storey 
bow, another favourite Re- 
gency motif, is the central 
feature. Some climbers re- 
lieve the severity of the 
architecture on both these 
fronts. 

The vista southward, 
aligned on the bow and flanked 
by yews, first opens into a 
green amphitheatre and then 
continues as a short avenue 
focused on Howe Hills. Under 
the trees on both sides there 
are winding walks, and it is 
between the silver boles of the 
beeches that the snowdrops 
glisten at this time of year 
like sheets of satin (Figs. 3 
and 4). Behind the house, to 
the east, there is one of those 
delightful walled gardens in 
which there are flowers as well 
as fruit trees and vegetables 
in the box-edged plots. The 
wall on the far side is now 
interrupted by a_ pleasant 
summer house, with an open 
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Coifi, King Edwin’s chief priest 


temple front, which has been designed by Mr. 
Francis Johnson (Fig. 5). 

Mr. Johnson has been Lady de Grimston’s 
architect and collaborator over the redecoration 
of the interior of the house, one view of which is 
anticipated here. A fine Georgian chimney-piece 
with carved overmantel has been installed in the 
drawing-room (Fig. 6). This came from Kiln- 
wick. The lower portion is one of four marble 
chimney-pieces supplied to John Grimston by 
Henry Cheere. The one now at Goodmanham 
was made for the dining-room at Kilnwick. 
Letters from Cheere about this chimney-piece 
and the monument to Thomas Grimston, John’s 
father, written in 1752, have been printed by 
Mr. Ingram in Leaves from a Family Tree. In 
Victorian days a substitute was introduced, 
retaining, however, Cheere’s carved Rococo 
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frieze; the overmantel was relegated to a bed- 
room, and the beautifully carved basket of 
flowers that interrupts the pediment was left to 
look after itself. Mr. Johnson has been able to 
re-assemble the whole composition in its original 
form and by following the description in Cheere’s 
letters has reinstated the Siena slips and the 
statuary marble work. William Blow’s fine 
cast-iron grate has been left im situ. The 
portrait, attributed to Zoffany, is of Frances 
Grimston, of Neswick, a cousin of John Grim- 
ston who commissioned the Kilnwick chimney- 
pieces and whose son and successor, Thomas, 
built the Gothic house at Grimston Garth 
designed by Carr. 
(To be concluded) 

Figs. 3 and 4 ave the copyright of Lady de 

Grimston. 


8._INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. (Right) 9—THE EARLY TUDOR FONT, INSCRIBED WITH THE 


One of the shields bears the arms of Grimston 
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before to that old friend of all golfers, John 

Morrison, who died on January 28. Every- 
one was fond of him, for he was a delightfully 
kindly person and a great character. He was 
at his most characteristic at Deal in the Halford 
Hewitt Cup, especially when Hal, the founder, 
was still alive, and John spent his time frighten- 
ing him out of his wits with stories of dreadful 
misfortunes that were overtaking the Carthusian 
side. Of that side he himself was a pillar. He 
and Henry Longhurst made an historic last 
couple, always to be relied on for a valuable 
point. Sometimes they finished soon and were 
drinking beer at the Checkers Inn, which is near 
the 15th green, at an indecently early hour. 
Sometimes they made a close-run thing of it, 
but they always won when it mattered. 


One Historic Shot 


There are endless stories of John in that 
competition, notably of a certain brassey shot 
hit right through the wind up to the second hole 
in one of those hideously cold early starts 
necessitated by the draw. The moment he had 
played it John looked at his watch and said: 
“Not bad for 7.35.” At least, so I am told, for 
I was not there to hear it. That historic shot 
was as likely as not played with a curious old 
brassey with a wooden shaft, for John’s bag of 
clubs was an omnium gatherum. 

He was always a great trier in a foursome, 
but he had ceased to take any other form of golf 
at all seriously. So one is apt to forget his 
record as a player and particularly that, being 
a very strong man, he could hit the ball a long 
way. In the long-driving “championship” that 
was held at the same time as the Open, you will 
find that in the first competition at Sandwich, 
Mr. J. S. F. Morrison, of Sunningdale, came in 
third to Easterbrook and Jack Smith with a 
drive of 269 yards, well ahead of such professed 
long hitters as Tolley and Wethered. The red 
book also tells me, what I am ashamed to say 
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I had forgotten, that John once won the Belgian 
Amateur Championship. 

My earliest recollection of him is in the 
first University match after the first war—at 
Sunningdale. The Oxford side started with 
those two eminent persons, Wethered and 
Tolley, and John Morrison played second for 
Cambridge against Tolley. Cambridge won the 
match, and the supporters of Oxford, being 
rather aggrieved, alleged that John had been 
put that high on the side as a sacrifice or burnt 
offering. There was perhaps something to be 
said for that view, but the Cambridge point of 
view was that John was a resolute person, 
accustomed to the big occasion at games and 
not likely to be frightened of an Amateur 
Champion. In fact, he was thoroughly out- 
played and heavily slaughtered, as probably 
anyone else would have been. 

There were no foursomes in the University 
match in those days, though they came soon 
afterwards, and, as I said before, John was at 
his best in a foursome. Apart from the Halford 
Hewitt Cup, he triumphed chiefly in mixed four- 
somes, especially when he had that peerless 
partner Miss Joyce Wethered. They won at 
Worplesdon in 1928, beating Mrs. Gold and 
Noel Layton by a single hole after a really 
splendid match. What I chiefly remember 
about it was the appalling wetness. To-day 
“Worplesdon weather’ means the most beauti- 
ful autumn sunshine; in those days it meant 
sheets of rain, and on that particular day it 
rained and it rained and it kept on raining. I 
was the referee, and I was at any rate a good 
judge of rain. In 1935 this same formidable 
alliance won the Sunningdale Foursomes, and 
in 1934, the red book says, John and Miss 
A. de Montmorency (now Mrs. Swanton) won 
the Central England Mixed Foursomes, which, 
I take it, means Woodhall Spa. So he certainly 
was a good foursomes player, and the course 
that of all courses I take to have been his 
favourite, Worlington, is a great place for 
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courses. 7 

John survived as a great golfing charaeeal 
long after he ceased to be a player of any con) 
sideration, and the modern generation probabl: 
thinks of him only as a golfing architect. Hi 
was a very good, very painstaking architec) 
who had learnt much from Harry Colt, whos} 
pupil and, ultimately, partner he was. Colt’s ar) 
was founded, as is that of most of the bes}, 
architects, on classical models, particularly oi 
the Old Course at St. Andrews, and there Joni} 
followed him religiously. Most of his work i) 
this country consisted in altering and reforminy| 
courses already designed by somebody else, anc) 
his original work was done largely abroad] 

The work of his that most of us know bes) 
is to be found at Prince’s, Sandwich. He anc} 
Guy Campbell laid out nine holes apiece, anc 
they combined over a third nine. It must hav¢ 
been a very difficult task to know when td) 
stick to the original design and when tc 
strike out afresh. The result is very fine golf) 
no doubt, especially for the big hitters. 


Some Strong Opinions 


| 
yt 
He had strong opinions about players, a a 
he had about, courses, and once he had got it) 
into his head that a player was no good a 
a tight place, it was very hard to persuade hi 
to think more charitably of him, no matter| 
what good performances he might ‘do. He was} 
one of the selectors that chose the only British) 
side that ever won a Walker Cup Match, and) 
I still remember one small story he told me. | 
He and his Scottish colleagues were talking, so 
I suppose, about training, and one of them said:) 
“What about drink?” “Oh,” said John, “ust 
push the bell.’’ John was one of those about 
whom people will go on remembering things fo 
a very long time. They will see him at Deal, 
at Prince’s, at St. Andrews, at Worplesdon, at 
Rye—in fact, everywhere where golfers meet. 
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HE ways of town and country birds differ 

as much as the behaviour of human town 

and country dwellers. The starlings, who 
begin the day by whistling phew from the tops 
of our chimneys, are amusing, companionable 
and highly individual creatures, ready to chatter 
and mimic, almost as near to speech as their 
cousins, the talking mynahs of India. Yet these 
same starlings sweep the autumn skies of London 
in mindless phalanxes and, round the pinnacles 
of city churches, raise a thousand voices as one. 
They are all wise at one time, and all foolish, 
like the pigeons, or rock doves, I once watched 
from the window of a London hospital, mincing 
along the pillared ledges of the opposite wall, 
and aping one another’s every movement as they 
passed in single file. A country bird would be 
ashamed to “act so silly,’ as our childhood 
nurses used to say. 

Whereas the flockers may be said to decline 
in behaviour through contact with city life, the 
soloists regard their calling seriously. Thrushes 
and blackbirds, we used to maintain when we 
lived in London, sang earlier there than any- 
where else. Instead of taking the seasons for 
granted, as country birds may sometimes do, 
these urban singers heralded the promise of 
spring with a concentration of purpose and a 
heavy programme of rehearsals that were a 
model to any follower of the arts. 

* * * 

HAD forgotten this until, on the first day of 

February, I went to meet, in a Kensington 
square, an acquaintance newly arrived from 
Shropshire. Having paid off the taxi, I stood 
entranced on the pavement tor several minutes, 
unwilling to ring the door-bell and so put an 
end to the free and exquisite concert coming 
from the top of a tall tree opposite the garden 
gate. As the lovely notes reverberated—maybe 
we lack echoes in the country—I recalled how a 
friend had once said, ‘“‘But of course, no other 
thrush sings so well as the one in our square.’ 
Then the song ended, the singer flew away, 
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and feeling like the monk who listened to a 
lark’s hymn of praise and was lost to his 
monastery for a hundred years, I returned to 
earth and rang the door-bell. 
* Oe 
ERHAPS those two concert artists, thrush 
and blackbird, practise with more persist- 
ence in the town, where in early spring every 
leafy square or crescent becomes an academy 
of music. On the other hand, the family of 
warblers have no London season—save in the 
bigger parks—and who would willingly forgo 
them? As for the winter bird-table, it is a great 


deal more fun in the country. The great spotted . 


woodpecker is now an habitué at ours, and has 
almost, but not quite, lost his shyness. When 
he has finished, he flies straight to a near-by 
oak tree and begins drumming—whether to 
clean his beak after the bread and meat course, 
or to add an insect savoury, I am not sure. 
While I watched the other day, as he shared the 
table with a host of tits who kept a respectful 
distance, he suddenly ceased pecking and stood 
motionless for some minutes, his handsome head 
raised most alertly. The tits continued their 
meal, but the woodpecker was completely dis- 
tvait, and I wondered why, until suddenly a 
second woodpecker flew on to the table. They 
did not remain together; once more the first 
bird retired to the oak tree and to his 
drumming. 
* * * 

HE annual programmes of various learned 

and cultural societies have now all reached 
us, and we can take our choice of the proffered 
bills of fare. At this season—the housekeeper’s 
lull between Christmas and the spring cleaning 
—it is pleasant to consider these attractive 
menus for the mind, dreaming of the lectures we 
might attend and the expeditions we could join 
throughout the months to come. With regret 
I note that a lecture on Social Changes in India 
and another on The Welsh People of Patagonia 
To-day are already over; so too is the restful 


invitation to an evening in the Print Room of 
the British Museum. But we are still, at the 
moment of writing, in time for The Colour 
Question in the Portuguese Empive (1415-1825) 
at an august centre of wisdom, as well as a talk 
on rock gardens in our village hall. 

Occasionally one scents a slight danger of 
infringement of territory, a possibility of the 
learned treading on one another’s toes. When 
our county archeologists announce a visit to 
Kensington Palace in this very week, are they 
sure that the Kensington Society or the Pre- 
servers of Ancient Monuments will be nowhere 
in sight? Suppose, by some extraordinary 
chance, they should all meet at the same spot, 
could they immediately be distinguished one 
from another, as one tells a fieldfare from 
a thrush? 

ROE 
T is the programme of archeological excava- 

tions that I find most beguiling. On a 
morning in February, what could be nicer than 
the thought of exploring an Iron Age site on an 
April day. “Proposed activities” is the term 
used, and I fancy ourselves watching these 
activities from a sheltered, primrosed bank 
under the budding trees. Better, and warmer, 
should be the study of a Romano-British 
settlement on a long light day in June, or the 
visit to a medieval ditch, edged probably with 
purple loosestrife and inhabited by ancient 
toads, on some cloudy July afternoon. 

To anyone recovering from influenza, or 
simply enjoying a little idleness, these are the 
stuff that dreams are made on: so much less 
dangerous than a ski-ing holiday, so much less 
expensive than a pleasure cruise. No doubt 
flocking, with a good object, is a pleasant hobby. 
Yet even in the middle of the best excursion 
one may be teased by the thought of some 
remembered day—on a hillside, by a river or in 
a far-off city—alone with one’s thoughts. 


There is a great deal to be said for these 
soloists. 


NEW BOOKS 


ta NAHE author of My Friend Rik 
{ (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), Jan van 
i Rheenen, tells us simply, but 
| with wit and charm, of the deep affec- 
_ tion between him and his rottweiler dog 
_ Rik. The bond is forged at the moment 
/when the pup makes his uncertain 
‘lentry into the world as the smallest of 
a litter of ten. He would certainly have 
/ made his exit immediately if it had 
| not been for the author’s prompt and 
‘successful attempt at life-saving. 
Many of us have had deep feeling for 
| a dog or puppy whose life we have 
| saved and, like the author and his wife, 
| have faced the problem of its disposal 
| when a possible purchaser arrived. 
The author deals with this situation 
| most amusingly. Not unnaturally Rik 
‘stays and thrives and eventually he 
| too becomes the father of a family of 
| ten. 
| In the meantime we come to 
_ know a great deal about not only Rik 
/ but also his master, his master’s wife 
and the children, as well as the other 
dogs, Asta the suspicious, who is Rik’s 
‘mother, and Resa, a whippet, and 
the cats. 
There is no sentimentality here: 
| the dogs are dogs with all their natural 
qualities, both good and bad, sym- 
pathetically observed, and they live 
normal dog lives in relation to their 
human family. But through it all we 
understand and sympathise with the 
deep affection between Rik and his 
master. The book is beautifully written 
and has lost nothing in its translation 
from the Dutch by Frances Hogarth- 
Gaute. S. M. L. 


EARLY NATURE RESERVE 


NE of our oldest nature reserves 
is Scolt Head Island acquired 
by the National Trust in 1923. 
The position at present is that 
the National Trust and the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust, which also owns a 
part of the island, have leased it to the 
Nature Conservancy for management. 
If anybody doubts the value of 
mature reserves as places not merely 
for protecting rare animals and plants 
but, more important, as outdoor 
laboratories in which ecological pro- 
cesses can be studied, I would recom- 
mend him to contemplate the new 
edition, much enlarged and rewritten, 
of Scolt Head Island (Heffer, 50s.) 
edited by J. A. Steers, which was first 
published in 1934. The change between 
the two editions is a measure of the 
work that has been carried out on Scolt 
Head in the interval. 


Insects and Vertebrates 


There are chapters on most aspects 
of the island’s natural history. The 
editor contributes an introduction and 
a chapter on the physiography and 
evolution of Scolt Head. Other chap- 
ters follow on the beach pebbles, on 
pollen analysis of peat deposits, on the 
plants of the island and their ecology, 
on bryophytes, lichens and fungi, on 
marine invertebrates, on insects and 
on the vertebrates. The last is taken 
up largely by a section on the birds, 
which has been contributed by Dr. 
E. A. Duffey, the Nature Conservancy’s 
Regional Officer for this district. Of 
the other authors several, besides the 
editor, come from Cambridge, and 
much of the credit for the fine work 
that has been done must go to their 
stimulation and efforts. Perhaps 
special mention should be made of the 
contributions of the distinguished 
local naturalist, E. A. Ellis, who 
ranges happily from mammals to in- 
sects via lichens and fungi. 

One of the most interesting things 
about Scolt Head Island is that, like 
dune systems generally, itis constantly 
changing its conformation. For the 
measurement of this kind of change it 
is obviously necessary to have a study 
area that remains undisturbed by 
other influences. A nature reserve 
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is the ideal place to provide such 
facilities. 

I should mention the excellent 
series of maps and diagrams that, 
together with the photographs, make 
complete this major exercise in the 
ecology of a single locality. 

Et NetSs 


BRITAIN’S HOUSING NEEDS 


S a corrective to any complacency 
about what has been accomplished 

in housing a growing population in a 
crowded island Housing Needs and 
Planning Policy, by J. B. Cullingworth 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.), is 
valuable for it provides an indication 
of demands yet to come. Statistics 
quoted in speeches and reports from 
some quarters foster a belief that the 
problem is in process of solution at a 
pace that is satisfactory, or would have 


GREAT BOND WITH A DOG 


the dispersal of industry and the pro- 
vision of homes in the new locations. 
So far, the creation of new towns and 
the enlargement of old towns beyond 
the green belts are aspects of planning 
that promise considerable success; but 
there are obvious limits to what 
industry can be induced to do, and 
also to the number of suitable sites 
for such transplanting. 


Sacrifice of Farm Land 


Mr. Cullingworth is not greatly 
impressed by the necessity of safe- 
guarding our farm land, of which, he 
says, 30,000 acres are being lost 
annually to urban use. He declares: 
“Tt is completely misleading to think 
of imports of food as a burden which 
we should attempt to shed. It is more 
accurate to maintain that we might 
have to import even more if our 


A COMMON PARIAH KITE ON ITS NEST. One of the fine photo- 
graphs by Christina Loke that illustrate Birds in my Indian Garden, 


by Malcolm MacDonald (Jonathan Cape, 45s.). 


In this the former 


British High Commissioner in India gives an account month by month 
of the birds that frequented his garden in Delhi 


been considered satisfactory ten years 
ago 

: Needs must be assessed, however, 
over a period of twenty years, and 
with a birth rate constantly outrun- 
ning predictions the prospect has 
changed substantially. Further, Mr. 
Cullingworth quotes respectable auth- 
orities for a calculation that 
2,300,000 houses still standing in 
1958 were built before 1851, which 
represents another reason for re- 
jecting any belief that housing will 
soon cease to be an important national 
and local problem. 

The location of housing is now 
an operation of greater difficulty than 
the production of houses. There has 
long been general agreement that the 
sprawl of large cities cannot be toler- 
ated and that the drift of industry to 
the south must be arrested. These 
aims of policy are being attained by 


standard of living is to increase.” 
To take this view is surely to scorn the 
United Nations ideal of utilising the 
surpluses of the food-exporting 
countries to sustain the underfed 
millions who add up to two-thirds of 
the world’s population. In view of 
that moral duty it is difficult to see 
Parliament’s approving a proposal 
that we should draw still more from 
those surpluses in order to raise a 
standard of living that ranks as one of 
the best in the world. Certainly, 
such a view would find little favour 
until every effort has been made to 
avoid the further sacrifice of good 
agricultural land by redeveloping 
the decaying centres of our cities and 
towns. 

That means recourse to high- 
density development by building more 
flats—in some situations, multi- 
storeyed flats. In the revision of present 
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planning policies for which this book 
makes a powerful appeal old pre- 
judices and fixed ideas should be 
challenged. Particularly should there 
be a trustworthy test of the notion 
that the majority of people dislike 
flats and town life, to ascertain if it is 
anything more than a half-truth. 
Ho AS ds 


EXTRAORDINARY WAYS OF 
PLANTS 
LANTS have developed a great 
many ways of carrying out certain 
activities, and the more one studies 
them the more extraordinary they 


seem. In Strange Plants and Thew 
Ways (Burke, 12s. 6d.) Ross E. 


Hutchins describes for children some 
of these unusual activities, illus- 
trating his book with excellent close-up 
and microscopic pictures, some of 
which have unfortunately been printed 
rather heavily. Pollination, plant- 
insect relationships, seed dispersal, 
insectivorous and parasitic plants and 
fungi are among the subjects. The 
simple, lively text does not talk down 
to its readers; nor is it bedevilled by 
unnecessary technical terms. In short, 
this is an excellent book for the 
budding botanist. 


Fascination of Water 


As Frances Perry says in her 
preface to The Garden Pool (Colling- 
ridge, 15s.), few of us ‘“‘outgrow the lure 
and fascination of water.’’ Pools, 
either formai or informal, are easily 
made from concrete; but there are 
many pitfalls that may prevent suc- 
cess with a water garden. Mrs. Perry 
(who has written the standard work 
on the subject in Watery Gardening) has 
set out here to produce a popular book 
for the smaller garden, in which are 
anticipated all the problems that may 
arise. This she most certainly succeeds 
in, as well as providing a manual on 
construction and planting. There are 
39 half-tone illustrations. 

As flower arrangers become expert 
they seek more plant materials to 
arrange, and these are not always easy 
to come by. In The Flowery Arvanger’s 
Garden (Collingridge, 25s.) Violet 
Stevenson has produced a cultural 
guide to such plants for those who 
want to grow their own. It is divided 
into sections according to flower 
colour, though within the sections the 
arrangement seems somewhat hap- 
hazard: under white flowers, for 
instance, the heading Everlasting 
flowers appears in two places, and 
there is no attempt at alphabetical 
order. However, there is an index, and 
the text is very practical as to both 
cultivation and decorative use of 
the many plants mentioned. The 
numerous illustrations show arrange- 
ments of some of the flowers and other 
material. 


Flower Arrangements 


Also from Collingridge is Flowers 
for Special Occasions by Betty 
Massingham (21s.). There seem to be 
certain traditions in flower arranging 
for weddings, church decoration, har- 
vest festivals and a few other occa- 
sions, but even Mrs. Massingham 
seems to have found some difficulty in 
establishing what flowers should be 
used for what other occasions. But 
many of the arrangements shown are 
very pleasant, and the main lessons 
really are the careful choice of attrac- 
tive, long-lasting flowers and of suit- 
able containers, and the right size and 
position of the arrangements. 

Construction and Heating of Com- 
mercial Glasshouses (H.M.S.O., 6s.) is 
another Ministry of Agriculture bulle- 
tin that’ has been almost entirely 
rewritten in the light of modern know- 
ledge and techniques. Like all these 
bulletins it does admirably just what 
it sets out to do. 

Three year books of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s specialist 
Groups are now available. They are 
the Lily, the Daffodil and Tulip and 
the Rhododendron and Camellia Year 


Books. They are 12s. 6d. each or 
13s. 9d. post free, direct from the 
Society. A, Joes 
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THE YEAR IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS—II 


FROM NESTING-TIME TO AUTUMN | 


By RICHARD PERRY 


Bee 


1.—SNOW-BUNTING COUNTRY. Looking across Glen More to the Cairngorms in the central Scottish Highlands 


in the Highlands may have eggs by the 

end of May, the seal of summer is not 
really imprinted on the tops until the open- 
ing days of June, when here and there a clump 
of azalea is ablaze with crimson buds and paler 
star-flowers and one sees the first cock snow 
bunting disappearing over the lip of some 
snow-filled corrie near the 4,000-foot contour. 
Any Highland hill rising to a height of 3,700 
feet, with scree-sided corries harbouring ex- 
tensive snow-fields at least as late as July, is 
potential snow-bunting country (Fig. 1)— 
though in nearly all cases only potential. The 
juxtaposition of enduring snow and _ nesting 
scree would seem to be a necessity for the very 
few pairs of buntings nesting in the Highlands. 
That such corries hold an unfailing food-supply, 


A LTHOUGH most of the dotterel and dunlin 


in the form of immense numbers of crane-flies, 
goes without saying. Since the supply is 
guaranteed and every pair of snow buntings 
rears, or attempts to rear, two broods of young 
in little more than two months, it is difficult to 
understand why the Scottish stock never in- 
creases, and indeed always seems to be on the 
verge of becoming extinct. Such an uneasy 
balance could be explained by assuming that 
Highland nesting buntings are derived from odd 
pairs of the wintering stock remaining to 
summer. But against this supposition must be 
set the fact that the same nesting territories are 
occupied every year. 

It is not so easy to define the territorial 
requirements of dotterel, which are more num- 
erous in the Grampians than anywhere else in 
the Highlands. Nesting pairs are concentrated 


2.—A COCK SNOW BUNTING ABOUT TO FEED HIS YOUNG. The first of the summer 
snow buntings, which nest near the 4,000-foot contour, reach the Cairngorms at the beginning 
of June. This photograph was taken in Lapland 
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most densely on stony ridges near the 3,000- ' 


foot contour, though one may come upon an 
isolated nest as low on a hillside as 2,200 feet— 


j 


and below the highest nesting curlew. On a 
favoured ridge it is possible to find eight or nine 


dotterel nests in an afternoon, with five perhaps 
strung out along a one-thousand-yard front. 
On the mosses, however, the pairs are very 
much more scattered. This is also true of 
golden plover and dunlin. Though the lowest 
portions of the great Cairngorm mosses may 
slope down to depressions a little below 3,000 
feet, they are bounded by hills rising to 3,500 
or 4,000 feet, whereas the ridges favoured by 
dotterel, plover and dunlin in the Grampians 
rise little above 3,000 feet. Late-lying snow 
in the mosses and in the high corries is, no doubt, 
the factor that prohibits any of these mountain 
nesters, including perhaps the snow bunting, 
from ever becoming numerous, for food in the 


. form of insects is abundant. But why should 


any wading bird want to nest in a habitat so 
different from its natural environment? For a 
stretch of 45 miles through the Grampians 
not a single pair of dunlin, for example, can be 
found nesting below 3,000 feet, while on certain 
heights there is a greater density of golden plover 
than on the moors below, where they average 
only about one pair to the square mile. The 
answer must surely be that, like the snow bunt- 
ing, these are relict races still returning to nest 
on what was originally the floor of the Highlands. 

In some summers, though not all, early 
June also sees the return of a few skylarks to 
the 3,500-foot mosses (on lower mosses they nest 
every year); while every summer black-headed 
gulls, nesting on the moors below, now begin to 
come up to the high tops, drawn mainly I think 
by the myriads of crane-flies. Occasionally, 
perhaps, a few pairs nest on one of the mosses” 
lochs, and since this loch bears the Gaelic name 
of their kind, we may presume that they have 
a nesting tradition on the tops. 

Where a 4,000-foot hill rises almost direct 
from a glen, there the relationship between 
summit and glen is more intimate. A raven or a. 
swift will cruise along the glen side of a ridge; 
a hoodie may cross and re-cross the summit; or a 
pair of common gulls will alight ona snow-field. 

By the middle of June, when the cock 
ptarmigan are packing (though their young willl 


t 


‘not be on view for another week), the first 
\nestling dunlin and dotterel are hatching: 
‘exquisite little waderlings, running all ways 
over the grit and moss at the soft crooning calls 
_ of their parent, which is the cock in the case of 
| the dotterel. In the late spring, however, it is 
probable that none or very few of these summit 
nestlings survive: for it is possible for a moss 
| lying above 3,500 feet to be almost one vast 
sheet of snow, extending to the 4,000-foot 
| summits, as late as the third week in June, with 
fields hundreds of yards broad at the heads of 
corries. Even mosses rising little above 3,000 
feet may still bear a sparse network of linked 
patches, some broad and deep, projecting out in- 
to the lochs and still almost burying the bothies. 

But normally the June mosses are a greyish 
desert of tindery fringe-moss and bleached 
straw bents and sedges, with only green blades 
| springing from carex hearts to attract the deer 
| —the earliest calving hinds among them—to 
|| this dead world. One must still search for 
summer colouring—the minute pale-crimson 
flowers of crowberry in the axils of polished 
dark-green pointed leaf-stars; the first cloud- 
berry flowers; the empty cups of cladonia now 
filled; here and there a mountain everlasting; 
the first flowers of moss-campion below 4,000 
feet; and azalea, especially on western slopes, 
with its long season from the earliest few scarlet 
buds in May to the last flowers in October. 

Towards the end of June, however, when 
occasional flights of herring gulls yodel over the 
mosses, the deer come into their own. For 
the first time the roof of the Highlands really 
becomes alive, with herds of six or seven hundred 
deer roaming the mosses, including groups of 
hinds with suckling calves, and here and there 
a calf curled up by itself, heavy head resting on 
back, forelegs stretched out; while stags climb 
up the high allts in search of dwindling snow- 
fields (Fig. 3), on which to rub their muzzles and 
rid themselves from the intolerable irritation of 
nostril-fly maggots. 

July—and at last a fine smooth, though still 
somewhat bleached, green sward over the mosses 
with their spotted orchises, bedstraws, dwarf 
butterwort, chickweed wintergreen, tormentil, 
star saxifrage, golden saxifrage and purple- 
green-leaved dwarf cow-wheat (palest of yellow, 
white, or yellow tipped with rosy-purple). It isa 
paradise for innumerable black mountain 
moths. There is even a perceptible green tint 
on the slopes of the highest hills; while in spaces 
between less thickly piled boulders on high 
south-west sidings, and over all the shingly 
summit flats, bright clumps of glistening 
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china-pink moss-campion are now in full bloom, 
reaching out in scattered spores, wherever 
grass and sedge and golden-moss have failed, 
into solitary islands on the granite. The flowery 


-4.—A FIELDFARE. Fieldfares, visitors from 
‘Seandinavia, are to be seen on the lowest 
mosses in October 
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3.—ON THE WAY TO THE TOPS. Stags climbing Carn Ban in the Cairngorms. “Towards 


the end of June the deer come into their own”’ 


cushions are visited by diminutive worker bil- 
berry-bees and an occasional small tortoiseshell. 

The first broods of snow buntings are 
already fledged and hopping about the screes 
fed by the cock (Fig. 2), while the hen constructs 
a second nest a foot down in the scree—though 
it must be said that very few of the nestlings 
seem to survive for more than a day or two. 
Why, I have no idea. Pipits are flocking; young 
dunlin are on the wing; and black-headed gulls 
(including a few fledged young) are now hawking 
crane-flies as high as the 4,000-foot summits and 
traversing them down into the inter-mountain 
corries. They are already streaming across the 
mosses as early as 5.30 a.m., when the cock 
snow bunting is whistling in his nesting corrie, 
and from all around come the soft calls of plover 
and dunlin and crackling of ptarmigan. Small 
herds of deer graze to all quarters of the compass. 

By the middle of July the bunting corries 
are swarming with young wheatears and pipits. 
The wheatears are all young—for the adults leave 
the tops once the young have fledged—and 
there may be as many as six families of young 
in a single corrie. They are fascinated by the 
buntings, but the cock drives them away hotly. 
Down on the mosses, about the 3,000-foot 
contour, the highest nesting dipper in the 
Highlands is also feeding young. The snow arch 
that still bridges the dipper’s stream is the 
haunt of a cock ring ousel. 

A week later, when the buntings’ second 
broods are hatching under the slabs, autumn is 
already tinting with a bright chrome-brown the 
tips of the bents; but though the flowers of the 
moss-campion are almost all dead, tormentil, 
eyebright and the sweet-scented white heath- 
bedstraw are still abundant—the latter to a 
height cf °,750 feet. The deer are now at their 
maximum strength on the mosses, the hinds 
grazing with their calves far up into the bunting 
corries—three or four calves to every ten 
hinds. As many as 1,500 deer are to be counted 
from a single viewpoint—eighty per cent. of them 
stags—but all mixed up together, with royals 
walking alongside calves. 

A quickly melting fall of snow on the sum- 
mit flats in the first week of August is a sharp 
foretaste of winter, though this does not deter 


numbers of small tortoiseshells from travelling 
in all directions over these heights. Even an 
occasional aeshna dragonfly will visit the lower 
mosses, where dwarf willow and asphodel are 
still in flower. Signs of the season, however, are 
the appearance of such solitary strangers as 
peregrines and kestrels; and before the middle 
of the month summer is dead. Buntings and 
dunlin have gone, dotterel are in packs, and 
plover, pipits and young ptarmigans are flock- 
ing on the highest plateaux. 

Towards the end of the month the deer 
herds begin to break up, and here and there a 
big stag has already gathered a harem around 
him, though he is still in velvet; and early in 
September the majority of the deer go down 
below 3,000 feet. By now ptarmigan are already 
in their winter packs of up to one hundred 
strong. Only a few pipits and flocks of young 
golden plover linger after mid September. 

October comes with a powdering of snow 
down to 2,500 feet: tawny mosses, black peat- 
hags, dark-blue lake, and rich splashes of 
sphagnum moss, or dark-green shading of crow- 
berry; and on the summits the fire tints of 
blaeberry and yellow of willow. Master stags 
roar from the high corries and young bachelors 
wander disconsolately across the mosses from 
one likely corrie to another; eagles, as many as 
six in view at one time, quarter the mosses for 
ptarmigan. More strangers: a mallard drake 
resting on a loch before winging on south; 
gaggles of noisy greylags southing over the 
summits and sweeping down to the mosses, 
causing packs of ptarmigan to crackle and stags 


and hinds to look up wonderingly. (Geese do 
not follow river lines and straths on their 
migrations, but travel on a fixed bearing, 


taking the hills in their stride.) Later come packs 
of northern golden plover, who may linger on 
these Grampian tundras for several weeks, 
before heavy falls of snow drive them away to 
their wintering grounds; and on the lowest 
mosses a few redwings and fieldfares (Fig. 4). 
Then, towards the end of the month, the first of 
the northern snow buntings come in, and it is 
winter again. 

Illustrations: 1 and 3, the author; 2, G. K. 
Yeates; 4, Ralph Chislett. 
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OLD WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE | 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD it 


r 4HOSE who prefer the com- 
fort, convenience and econo- 
mical upkeep of a new house 

to the less material charms of an 
old one may regard inherited fur- 
niture and family portraits as 
something of a liability: for it is 
commonly assumed that such 
things cannot be accommodated 
fittingly in the small low-ceilinged 
rooms of a modern house. But the 
illustrations on these pages sug- 
gest that this assumption, a 
reversal of the biblical warning 
against putting new wine into old 
bottles, is false. If the right 
architect is chosen for the job 
there is no reason why a new 
house, planned to run with a 
minimum of domestic help and 
equipped with all the latest com- 
fort-making apparatus, should not 
provide a very worthy setting for 
good 18th-century furniture and 
pictures. 

Kitchers, designed by Gerald 
Lacoste for Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell- 
Innes, is built in the park of 
Albury Hall, the estate of Sir 
Francis Glyn, at Much Hadham, 


es 


— 


near Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford- 1.—KITCHERS, ALBURY, MUCH HADHAM, HERTFORDSHIRE: THE ENTRANCE FRONT. The | 


shire. The Hall was demolished separate building on the left is a studio with double garage under. (Below, left) 2.—THE GARDEN FRONT. }) 
after the war, and when Mr. The balcony over the dining-room window is accessible from the best bedroom 
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Mitchell-Innes was offered the site as a building plot his first jj 


idea was to utilise the foundations of the old house. It was soon 
realised, however, that there was no real advantage in this, 
and it would seriously handicap the architect; so a new site | 
was found a short distance away on the crest of a hill, where 
there was less shelter but better views. Here there were two | 
or three acres of flat ground on the boundary of the grounds | 
of the old house, endowed with many beautiful trees, including ° 
three exceptionally large yews. There was also a fine pond, 
marked on Ordnance maps as Kitchers pond, which gave its | 
name to the house and supports a flock of Chinese geese and | 
Muscovy ducks. | 
A few weeks after building commenced in 1954, the res- | 
trictions that limited the floor area of new buildings were 
removed, and the plans were promptly modified to enlarge | 
the dining-room and nursery, and an extra bedroom was added. 
The plan reproduced shows the lay-out and accommodation, 


3.—GROUND- AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. (Right) 4.—THE STAIRCASE. It has a polished mahogany handrail and white and gilt banisters 


ut there was not room to include 
he detached block containing a 
ouble garage, with a delightful 
tudio above, reached by an external 
‘tair. This block is connected to 
he house by wing walls and a gate 
hat opens into the service yard 
jnd helps to protect the forecourt 
| nd front garden from north-easterly 
‘vinds. The house is built of hand- 
‘nade multi-coloured bricks, red 
ind purple tones predominating, 
vith a pantiled roof. The entrance 
7 jront, facing north - west, is 
i lymmetrical, with a stone surround 
: 'o the central front door, and 
jhe garden front is broken by 
wo gabled projections, and suffers 
), little from last-minute addi- 
sions. 
i Inside there is a good hall 
/lominated by a staircase which has 
‘panisters of gilt rods, with white- 
‘painted tapering wood spindles 
|threaded on to alternate rods. Two 
jof the many family portraits in the 
jhouse are hung on the high wall 
/that flanks the stairs. 
In the dining-room, beyond the 
Jhall, there are some superb por- 
traits, three by Raeburn and one by 
‘Hudson. Both of those seen in 
Fig. 6 are by Raeburn, that on the 
right being George Innes, of Stowe, 
Midlothian, and that on the left 
Alexander Mitchell, who later added 
Innes to his surname. The room is 
big enough to take the two-pillar 
Sheraton dining-table when fully 
extended to seat ten people. It has 
a large plate-glass window giving a good view 
of the garden, and a glazed door leading on 
to the terrace. 

The drawing-room, to the right of the hall, 
was designed to display the best pieces from a 
collection of Louis XVI marquetry furniture 
that came to Mr. Mitchell-Innes through his 
mother, who was a Pepys Cockerell. Perhaps 
the finest piece is a small work-table signed by 
the famous ébéniste Migeon, which is seen on 
the extreme right of Fig. 5. Above a built-in 
‘drinks cupboard in a recess to the right of the 
fireplace is a portrait of David Garrick by 
Zoffany, and on the opposite wall is a large and 
decorative painting of cupids struggling with a 
festoon of flowers, which is thought to be Italian 
of the 16th century, though the treatment 
of the flowers suggests a 17th-century Dutch 
or Flemish origin. The picture has evidently 
been cut down at some time and, in view of 


6.—THE DINING-ROOM. 
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5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. Most of the furniture is French, of Louis XVI period. The work-table on 


the right is signed by the famous ébéniste Migeon 


its rather one-sided composition, might be one 
of a pair. 

In order to increase the apparent height of 
this room the architect has had the ceiling 
painted with full gloss paint—an ingenious idea 
that is here entirely successful. It has much 
the same effect as hanging a large mirror on a 
wall to create the illusion that the room con- 
tinues beyond the surface of the mirror. In 
the south-west wall of the drawing-room, op- 
posite the fireplace, is a square projection, 
another afterthought, with a glazed door giving 
access to a paved patio. 

A long narrow nursery, part of which may 
later be added on to the hall, and the kitchen 
quarters occupy the whole ground floor to the 
left of the front door. 

Upstairs there are five bedrooms and a 
dressing-room arranged in two quite separate 
suites, the idea being to insulate the parents’ 


(Right) 
Italian of the 16th century 


bedrooms from the children’s quarters. There 
is a bathroom in each suite, and a third 
bathroom, opening off bedroom 5, has been 
added since the photographs were taken. 
An oil-fired boiler provides the hot water 
and also feeds the radiators for central heat- 
ing; the cost of the oil on an average over 
four complete years of habitation has been £110 
a year—a very reasonable figure for a house of 
this size. 

Comparatively few houses of the size have 
been built since the war, probably because 
people with large families find they can save 
capital by buying an old house and modernising 
it. In the long run, however, and looking at it 
purely from a financial aspect, this may not be 
the most economical course; for few modernised 
houses of the same capacity would be as cheap 
to maintain and to heat as Kitchers, and none 
could be more comfortable. 
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EARTHENWARE 


HE variety of bright, vivid colours in the gem- 
stone agate is as astounding as is its beauty when 
ground and polished. Doubly refractive and 
crystalline, the millions of pieces of agate that have dis- 
played their flowing bands of colour and mottled texture 
in jewellery and other ornament never duplicate pattern 
or detail. Knife and fork hafts of this gemstone were 
fashionable from the late-Stuart period. The haft was 
usually cut in a cylindrical taper from a single piece of 
agate and was highly polished. Early Georgians preferred 
the taper to be ground with six flat sides and the finial 
to be shaped. It was not commercially profitable to 
carve agate into the pistol-butt hafts fashionable on 
cutlery from early in the 18th century. 

Thomas Whieldon (1719-1795), the celebrated 
Staffordshire potter, was set on his dazzling career in the 
early 1740s when invited by the Sheffield cutlers to make 
pistol-butt knife and fork hafts in white stoneware to 
compete with the expensive imported porcelain hafts. 
These he decorated in red, purple and turquoise blue. 
This led him to experiment with tinted clays, the 
colours extending throughout the body and producing 
on the surface veinings and colour-changes slightly re- 
sembling the gemstone agate. Such decoration was per- 
manent, unlike that on porcelain and on Whieldon’s earlier 
hafts, which deteriorated under the friction of handling. 


THAT LOOKS LIKE AGATE 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1.—A PAIR OF STAFFO 


RDSHIRE SALTGLAZE AGATE-WARE CATS MAI 
IN THE 1730s. Agate ware was made from a mixture of different-coloured clay} 
reproducing the veinings of agate 


a 


2.—_KNIFE AND FORK WITH PISTOL-BUTT HANDLES IN WHIELDON AGATE 


WARE, 1750-75. Whieldon’s agate was an improvement on the earlier ware 


At this time Whieldon was in a small way 
of business at Little Fenton. Simeon Shaw, in 
his History of the Staffordshive Potteries, 1829, 
ih described Whieldon’s pottery as “consisting of a 
small range of low buildings, all thatched. His 
early productions were knife hafts for the Shef- 
ti field Cutlers; and snuff boxes for the Birming- 
ham Hardwaremen, to finish with hoops, hinges 
n( and spring fasteners ... these being much like 

| agate stone ware greatly in request.” 

Whieldon’s agate ware was an improvement 
of the so-called solid agate ware already in 
production by several Staffordshire potters. 
It is believed that the process was introduced to 
Staffordshire by Dr. Thomas Wedgwood (1665- 
1733) in about 1730, although it had been known 
to the Britons in the days of Imperial Rome. 
Early Staffordshire agate ware was made from 
red- and buff-burning local clays wedged to- 
gether is such a way that wide irregular veinings 


eee eS 


3 (left) and 4.—AGATE-WARE TEA-POTS, MID-18th-CENTURY. 


were produced. This was shaped by pressing 
into moulds. The colours were toned down by a 
thick application of galena glaze—natural 
sulphide of lead powdered to flour fineness and 
sprinkled over the unfired clay. These were 
fired in a single operation, the galena maturing 
with a rich, faintly yellow hue. 

Stoneware agate was also made, but rarely 
in hollow-ware. Small figures, such as dogs, cats, 
rabbits, cows, sheep, robins, cocks and hens, 
were modelled in white and brown enlivened 
with touches of deep, brown and blue stained 
clay. In the British Museum are two squirrel 
tea-pots in early agate ware of the 1730s: one is 
in buff and red clay, galena glazed, and the 
other in white stoneware with fine blue veins. 
Although both are obviously from the same 
moulds, the stoneware tea-pot is the smaller 
capacity, as the result of its greater contraction 
under a higher firing temperature. 


i ip 
ie 

Whieldon eventually evolved a ceramic wii 
thin striations in colours superficially resembli; 
veined agate. This was a white-burning cli) 
stained with metallic oxides—brown from mai) 
ganese, green from copper, blue from coba'| 
Flat bats of differently tinted clays were pili| 
one upon another and wedged—that | 
slapped together—for long periods and thi} 
sliced. The slapping or beating rendered 4} 
clay of uniform consistency, drove out ¢ 
enclosed air and made the separate cakes adhe} 
to one another. The mass was then transverse} 
cut into slices with wires in such a manner as {| 
produce a striated effect. This laborious proc | 
of piling, beating and slicing was repeated agail 
and again, care being taken to preserve the rvj 
of the grain. The wavy lines of coloured cla} 
were disposed in countless folds with <| 
irregularity of striation just sufficient to secure 
picturesque effect, while avoiding violent coi 
trast between the darker and lighter lines. / 
potters became more skilled in this work tl 
striations became thinner, resulting in extreme] 
attractive effects of veining, spotting and ban¢ 
ing with twists, stripes and waves throughov 
the entire substance. 

This mass of vari-tinted clays eventual] 
became almost non-plastic and was inclined ¢ 
split if shaped by throwing on the wheel. Agat 
ware was, then, for the most part shaped b 
squeezing bats of wedged clay into smoott 
surfaced moulds, thus retaining the ornaments 
veining free from distortion. A globular tea-pc 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 4 
shows how the body was assembled fror 
pressed halves so that the striations appea 
virtually unbroken across the encircling hor 
zontal seam. Great skill was required to arrang 
bats so that the veinings harmonised at th 
seam. In the handle and spout of a tea-pot th 


They were made in pressed halves; the horizontal joins can be clearly see 


a 


| the use of transparent liquid glaze. 
| The agate ware, fired to a biscuit, 


iE. eins usually show some distortion 


through being squeezed in a two- 
part mould. Until the early 1750s 
galena glaze was used. A more 
pleasing finish was then secured by 


was hand-polished and dipped into 
ithe glaze. By 1760 this glaze was 
tinged faintly blue with cobalt, the 
result more nearly resembling 
chalcedony agate. 

Whieldon’s agate ware quickly 
made its impact on the china 
lsellers, and vast quantities were 
‘exported. Advertisements in New 
| York newspapers referred continu- 
ally to agate ware from 1740 to the 
1780s. For instance, the Weekly 
|Mercury dated May, 1772, an- 
nounced that “Davies and Minnett 
have imported a great variety of... 
cream, agitt and delf ware,” andin 
‘the following August Keeling and 
Morris advertised in the New York 
|Gazette agate-ware tea-pots, coffee- 
|pots, milk-pots, sugar-dishes, bowls, mugs, salts, 
mustard-pots, cups and saucers. Production de- 
clined during the 1780s and had ceased by 1820. 

Josiah Wedgwood potted the finest agate 


ware ever produced. He began his career as a 
master potter with John Harrison at Cliff Bank, 


_ Stoke-upon-Trent. 


From 1752 to 1754, the 


| partners manufactured agate-ware knife and 


fork hafts, among other things. Wedgwood 
joined Whieldon as managing partner in 1754, 
and soon improved the arrangement of the 
irregular veinings, which he made thinner, 
placing them closer together and in more vivid 


‘colours than formerly, contrasting handsomely 


against the less spacious bands of white. Wedg- 


| wood also increased the range of goods to include 
| hollow-ware such as tea-pots and coffee-pots, 
cups and saucers, cans and mugs, sauce-boats, 


pickle leaves, candlesticks and well designed 
toy tea-sets. 
After setting up a business on his own 


account at Burslem and later at Etruria, Wedg- 


wood made splendid vases for the wealthy, 


copying more exactly than ever the markings 
and colours of polished agate. Handles and 


. shoulder mounts might be oil-gilded or in ormolu, 
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a device favoured by contemporaneous French 
goldsmiths, or the entire surface veined and 
spangled with gilding properly burnt in. Few 
marked examples are known; a vase in the 
Wedgwood Museum, impressed ‘“‘Wedgwood & 
Bentley,” is attributed to 1778 (Fig. 5). 

Several other Staffordshire potters en- 
gaged in the production of solid agate ware. 
Daniel Bird, of Cliff Bank, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
was a well known mid-18th-century potter of 
knife and fork hafts and buttons in solid agate. 
It was he who established the correct pro- 
portions of clay and calcined flint to produce a 
workable body. Thomas Astbury, Ralph Wood, 
Josiah Spode, John and Thomas Alders and 
William Adams, of Burslem, all potted ex- 
ceptionally beautiful agate ware. Browne and 
Gallimore, of Caughley Hali, Shropshire, made 
agate ware throughout the third quarter of the 
18th century. 

Catalogues of the Leeds Pottery published 
in the 1780s announced its manufacture by 
Hartley, Greens and Co. A set of three jugs in 
the Liverpool Museum impressed ‘“Hercu- 
laneum”’ are examples of early-19th-century 
agate ware. Copies of mid-Georgian agate ware 
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5.—GEORGIAN AGATE WARE. (Left to right) Vase on black basaltes foot and plinth, Wedgwood and 
Bentley, 1778; thrown and turned mug, Whieldon- Wedgwood period, 1756; Wedgwood candlestick, 1770 


exist, but the fabric differs greatly from the 


genuine. 

Agate ware was again in production during 
the late 19th century, particularly prolific being 
the Britannia Pottery, established at Glasgow in 
1855. The clay was prepared from a different 
formula from that used by Georgian potters and 
could be shaped on the wheel. When leather- 
hard the outer crust of the shaped piece was 
removed on the lathe with a sharp tool, thus 
effectively displaying the agate-like striations. 
It was then hand-polished and glazed. Although 
large quantities of agate ware were exported, 
Continental potters produced second-rate imi- 
tations until late in the century, when the pot- 
tery at Apt and the neighbouring village of 
Castellat, in Vaucluse, Southern France, made 
exquisite agate ware that might be impressed 
with a monogram of the initials V.V.A. 

Agate ware must not be confused with the 
more common marbled ware, in which agate- 
like effects were achieved by covering biscuit 
earthenware with lines and splashes of colour 
glazes. 

Illustvations: 2, 3 and 4, Victoria and 
Albert Museum; 5, Wedgwood Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SNAKE IN THE 
WATER 


TR,—On a warm, late-October after- 

noon last year I was walking along 
the towpath of the Oxford Canal near 
Somerton Deep Lock when a grass 
snake was seen swimming. 

It crossed the canal a number of 
times, while I watched, but did not 
attempt to land. I eventually took 
the enclosed photograph as the snake 
rested on some weed. It was about 
20 inches in length.—PrTerR R. 
Morean, 11, Hill View Road, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


UNWANTED MAGPIES 
Srr,—Magpies in this district are on 
the increase. They are difficult to 
shoot, and I dislike the idea of insert- 
ing poison into hens’ eggs, owing to 
the danger to dogs. 

How can one get rid of these pests? 
Is there any effective way of trapping? 
I would be very glad to have any 
Suggestions.—F. Hortrorp, The End 


A GRASS SNAKE SWIMMING IN THE OXFORD CANAL 
See letter: A Snake in the Water 


changes; the clappers of the bells 
being muffled on one side. And 
minute guns were fired 87 times, 
denoting that the deceased had 
entered into the 87th year of his age; 
being born October 14th 1675.’’— 
G. BERNARD HuGueEs, Fairlight House, 
Hythe, Kent. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
WITH A SPIRE? 


From Siv Arthur Hutchinson. 
S1r,—I have enjoyed reading Mr. 
John Cornforth’s articles on Wood- 
perry (January 5 and 12) so much 
that I hesitate to criticise him on 
a detail that is not relevant to his 
main theme. I venture, however, to 
submit that, on the question whether 
Westminster Abbey ever had a central 
spire, neither the anonymous painting 
of 1748, illustrated in the article, nor 
the pictures by Samuel] Scott, referred 
to by Mr. Cornforth, are reliable 
witnesses. 

Dart’s History of the Abbey, pub- 
lished in 1742, contains the following 


House, Chesterton, Cirencester, Glouces- 
tershire. 

{Shooting is the only really effec- 
tive way of getting rid of magpies, but 
destroying their nests is also useful. 
Poisoning is liable to a penalty of £25 
or a month’s imprisonment. We 
have not been able to find out whether 
Magpie traps are made. Can any 
reader help?—Eb.]} 


BURIAL OF BEAU NASH 
Str,—The following extract from The 
London Chronicle of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1761, about Beau Nash’s 
funeral may interest your readers. 


~ 


“Tuesday evening the remains 
of Richard Nash, Esq., were interred 
in the Abbey Church, Bath. The 
funeral procession began about half 
an hour after four o’clock, in the 
following order: 

“1. The children of the charity- 
schools singing a hymn: 

“9. Mr. Nash’s and the City band 
of music, playing the dead march in 
Saul: 

‘3. Three clergymen: 

“4. The body, covered with a 
black velvet pall, adorned with plumes 
of feathers, and supported by the six 
senior aldermen. Messrs. Wiltshire 


and Simpson, masters of the assembly- 
rooms, followed as _ chief-mourners, 
accompanied by several of the cor- 
poration and many other gentlemen. 
In this manner they proceeded (the 
musick and hymn being alternately 
continued) till they came to the 
chancel. The first part of the service 
being over, an anthem was sung: 
taken out of the 39th psalm; that 
being ended, the musick again played, 
and continued until they arrived at 
the grave, where the body was in- 
terred. After the solemnity was over, 
the ringers rung a funeral peal of 
grand-sire triples, consisting of 1,260 


explicit statement: ‘‘This pile, except- 
ing the Western Towers, has nothing 
but its lofty Roof to make it eminent 
to distant View. There was indeed 
a Design in Abbat fsic] Islip’s Time 
of a middle Tower and Spire, but the 
Pillars, curiously taper, and very 
lofty were thought too weak for such 
a weight; so that the Work remained 
unfinished.”’ 

It would therefore appear that, 
if in fact a spire was erected over the 
crossing, it must have been done 
between 1742 and 1748. This directly 
discredits Scott’s picture showing the 
north-west tower under construction 


Christopher - Wren 
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BIRD’S NEST FOUND UNDER 
THE WING OF A VAN 


See letter: Nest under Van Wing 


and the spire completed, as the 
western towers were finished in 1740, 
and by inference it casts doubt on 
the evidential value of Scott’s other 
picture. 

Is it credible that there should 
be no authentic record of the dates 
and circumstances of the erection and 
subsequent removal of so important 
an addition to the fabric of the Abbey? 
I see that Mr. Arthur Oswald, in his 
letter of February 16, believes that no 
spire was ever erected.—A. S. 
Hutcuinson, 15a, Pennington Road, 
Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


WITH A DOME ? 
Sir,—It is known that Sir 
wished to add 
a spire to Westminster Abbey above 
the junction of the transepts, and 
a model and print were made of his 
design. A little later Hawksmoor and 
Dickinson made several designs for 
a spire or a tower, with a cupola 
somewhat similar to Tom Tower at 
Christ Church, Oxford. There is also 
the painting (about 1734-1740), now 
in the Library at Westminster Abbey, 
painted to show what spires on the 
towers and a tower with a cupola 
over the crossing would look like. 
But none of these elaborate schemes 
was carried out. 


well 
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It is, however, just possible that 
something less ambitious was tried. 
A few years later, after the com- 
pletion of the towers in 1745, there 
are references in the Abbey Accounts 
to ‘‘the Dome.’’ This was probably 
interior and may not have risen, if at 
all, above the roof level, but a few 
years before the war a mid-18th- 
century painting turned up in a London 
sale-room that showed scaffolding and 
some sort of erection above the 
crossing. 

As the painting was primarily 
a view of the river with the Abbey 
appearing in the background, the 
painter presumably put in what he 
actually saw, and this seemed to put 
it in rather a different category from 
the painting in the library and the 
hitherto unknown and _ interesting 
painting at Woodperry.—LAWRENCE 
E. Tanner, The Muniment Room and 
Library, Westminster Abbey. 


NEST UNDER VAN WING 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
bird’s nest found last year under the 
wing of a van. Apparently this vehicle 
was in use virtually every day at the 
owner’s farm, and the only time it was 
stationary was through the night.— 
W. E. A. Jounson, Northgate Street, 
Gloucester. 


RED SQUIRRELS OF 
BIRNAM WOOD 


Sir,—I read with great interest in 
your issue of February 2 Garth 
Christian’s article, The Problem of 
Britain’s Squirrels, and am. profoundly 
thankful that the dreaded grey 
squirrel has not yet penetrated to this 
part of Scotland, well-wooded Cen- 
tral Perthshire, where the native red 
squirrel reigns in peace, and in fair 
numbers, enjoying the freedom of the 
woods and forests. 

Some of our squirrels, however, 
do not confine themselves to the 
forests, and one pair have been 
welcome visitors to our garden bird- 
table during the past two breeding 
seasons. The enclosed photographs 
were taken last year beside and 
through our kitchen window and show 
how tame these delightful little 
creatures can become when they have 
young mouths to feed. At first we had 
daily visits from one squirrel only 
(father, I think), and then later both 
father and mother came to the bird- 
table to see what was on offer. Our 
bird-table has a large spike on which 
my wife impales chunks of brown 
bread and other delicacies. Father 
squirrel would leap tothe 
window-sill and thence 
to the bird-table, have a 
hurried few mouthfuls 
and then use his front 
paws to lift the bread 
from the spike, seize it in 
his mouth and leap tothe 
ground and scurry off 
into the shrubbery. No 
doubt he carried off his 
prize to his waiting wife 
and hungry family. 
March, April and May 
saw daily visits and then 


they became less frequent. Before June 
was out they had ceased. 

We never searched for their drey; 
nor did we see the young ones, but we 
look forward to next month and hope 
for the return of the squirrels. Long 
may they reign unmolested and in 
undisputed possession of Great Birnam 
Wood!—R. N. LocuueEap, Tayview, 
Birnam, Dunkeld, Perthshive. 


LATE-SOWN WINTER 
WHEAT 


From Siv John Craster. 

S1r,—Never, until last deplorable 
autumn, had I sown winter wheat 
later than the middle of November. 
I much prefer to do so a month earlier 
if possible. 

Last year, however, conditions 
being what they were, a field of 
18 acres—following a five-year ley— 
was drilled on December 2 and 3, and 
was literally ‘“‘plunged in’’! Not 
a blade showed until between eight 


DROVERS’ HOUSE AT 


and nine weeks, but the braird now 
appears to be quite healthy. 

Frome experience DI expect 
autumn-sown wheat to show in be- 
tween ten days and three weeks, 
according to the conditions and 
temferature; and I must say that 
I was getting pretty anxious about 
this field. 

I feel that this shows that 
another pat on the back is due to 
the seedsmen for producing strong 
strains, andtothescientists who ensure, 
by various dressings, that seed lying 
in cold ground for so long takes no 
harm.—J. M. CRAsTER, Craster Tower, 
Craster, Northumberland. 


WOODEN YOKES IN USE 


Str,—I have been interested in recent 
correspondence about wooden yokes. 
I am 26, and can remember the stock- 
man on our farm in Kent bringing in 
the milk every afternoon on a wooden 
yoke. We brought two of them here 
when we moved from Kent four years 
ago.—J.SC., Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


A RED SQUIRREL ON A BIRD-TABLE OUTSIDE A HOUSE IN PERTHSHIRE 


See letter: Red Squirrels of Birnam Wood 
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STOCKBRIDGE, IN HAMPSHIRE 
See letter; Good Pull-up for Drovers 
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‘GOOD PULL-UP FOR | 


DROVERS i 
Sir,—The interesting article Tyvad) 
tions of a Drovers’ Road (January 15} 
recalled to my mind a drovers’ hous} 
at Stockbridge, in Hampshire. I er 
close a photograph that I took of ' 
some years ago. i 


A Welsh inscription runs alon| 


the top of the wall as follows: Gwai 
Tymherus Porfa Flasus Cwrw Da 
Gwal Cysurus; which, being int 
preted, means: “‘Seasoned Hay Ta 
Pastures Good Beer and a Comfo 
able Resting-place.’’ An interest 
bit of old-time advertising, designec| 
no doubt, to capture the custom q 
Welsh drovers. 

t-seem also to remember bein; 
told that a track that crosses th 
main Winchester-to-Basingstoke Roas| 
at Lunways Inn was also at one timi} 
a drovers’ road.—E. V. TANNE} 
(Rev.), The Glen, 75, Preston Road) 
Weymouth, Dorset. 


‘ 


INN FOR PIPERS ? 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Wackett’ 
letter in the issue of February 2, the 
Cat and Bagpipes at East Harlsey) 
Yorkshire, must indeed be connected 
with the drovers. The inn in question 
lies on what may well have been an 
alternative, lowland route, possibly 
used on the return journey. 

“Cat and’’ is probably a corrup- 
tion of cateran. Cateran pipes, I 
gather, are a rather more primitive 
form of bagpipes than the modern 
regimental pipes. I only trust—may 
my ancestors forgive me!—that they 
didn’t produce an even more primitive 
noise. When a colleague and I did a 
B.B.C. programme on this subject 
some while ago, we wanted to intro- 
duce a skirl of pipes. But nobody 
seemed to be able to tell us exactly how 
cateran pipes did differ, structurally or 
musically, from others, so in the end we 
dropped the idea.— JoHN McDonneELt, 
Stilworth House, Helmsley, Yorkshire. 


WANDERING ARTIST 
IN BRIXTON 


S1r,—I was interested in the article 
Wandering Artists of Rural England 
in your issue of January 19, as I have 
just inherited an example of a 
travelling artist’s work. 

My maternal great-grandfather 
was landlord of the George IV Inn, 
Brixton Hill, London. About the 
middle of the 19th century, he engaged 
a travelling artist to paint an inn 
sign. The artist was an elderly man, 
and when he had finished winter was 
setting in, so my great-grandfather 
arranged for the artist to spend the 
winter at the inn doing paintings in 
the public rooms in return for his 
board and lodgings. 

My grandfather was quite a small 
boy at the time, but he always said he 
could remember the great interest 
taken in the artist’s work by the 
regulars. The inn was at the time a 
very old building, and the paintings 
were all done on the plaster panels 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 


i ae a 


High on the Downs, horses are being exercised in the fresh morning air... and the trainer takes the 
Land-Rover. No other vehicle is so well suited to the job of judging form. No other vehicle would tow the 
hefty horse-box with such effortless precision and authority. The go-anywhere toughness that has 
made the Land-Rover indispensable around farm and factory, has won the admiration of all sportsmen. 


Ask your Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY LONDON 
CVS-287 
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ey xEnos — the Greek for stranger is also the word for 
bond E N O guest. This is why you are made so welcome, when 
you go to discover the magic of Greece. The fabulous coast lapped 
by the warmest and bluest of seas; studded with quaint fishing villages 
and strung with lovely beaches of unexpected seclusion; idyllic cruising 
among enchanted islands; wining and dining on taverna roof tops to 
the music of guitars; watching sophisticated floor shows in smart 
night clubs; brand new hotels and fine modern roads. All this, and a 
sun that shines 300 days a year. 

Contact your Travel Agent or the Greek National Tourist Organization, 
34 Hyde Park Square London W2 Telephone Paddington 4445 


GREECE 


GREETS YOU WARMLY 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 

Luxury hotel, 

all in from £4 10 0 a day. 

Second-class hotel (every comfort) 
all in from £2 00 a day. 


’ HOW EASY TO GET THERE 


By air, from £84 12 0 return 
By train, from £37 6 o return 
By car (averaging 40 mpg) 
petrol from £21 0 O return 
English Channel car-ferry 
Sor 2 plus car from £15 16 o return 
Brindisi car-ferry (from March 16) 
for 2 plus car from £26 10 0 return 
Total for 2 from £63 60 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 
14 days, all in, including 
air fares, from £75 150 


e ° . . ° e ° . ° e . 


etween the woodwork in the rooms. 
fo doubt the artist realised at a 
iter date that all his work would be 
 estroyed (this did happen when the 
Jd house was pulled down and 
ebuilt) and before he left the inn he 
‘ave my great-grandfather a small 
‘ainting on wood, about 10 by 12 
laches, of a fox’s head. This is very 
‘yell painted indeed. 

My great-grandfather’s name was 
Villiam Fox, so it is quite easy to 
inderstand the artist’s choice of sub- 
ect. My grandfather was always very 
jroud of the picture and used to point 
t out to visitors as a portrait of his 
|mcestor. It was often some time 
|yefore the person viewing the picture 
‘aw the connection.—EpiTH E. WHITE 
Miss), 19, Winslow Road, Gran- 


lorough, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 


| 
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did not stop the flow of cider and song. 
—J. H. Turner, Mukoigo, P.O. Box 
41, Kiambu, Kenya. 


DETACHED BELFRIES 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on detached belfries, there is an 
example at the village church of St. 
Feock, near Truro, in Cornwall. It is 
several hundred years old and has 
three bells. It is situated on high 
ground above the church, which lies 
below it in a hollow.—ErnHEL NEALE, 
St. Feock, Truro, Cornwall. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS 
From Lady Cunliffe. 


S1r,—The interesting article by Mr. 
Tom Edridge on a Victorian book, 


LILY PONDS AT BOSHERSTON, PEMBROKESHIRE 
See letter: Mile of Water-lilies 


BURNING THE ASHEN 
FAGGOT 


Srr,—Mr. Fursdon’s article in your 
December 1 issue (just received here) 
on the ashen faggot brings back 
memories of over half a century ago 
at my home at Molland, Devon. 

Our faggot for the farm-workers’ 
Supper on Christmas Eve was com- 
posed, not of logs, but of green ash 
browse about 2 ft. in diameter and 
5 ft. long; there was nothing in it 
bigger than one’s finger, so when it 
got going it made a terrific blaze. 

If Mr. Fursdon used ash for bines 
it must have been a tough variety. 
I have always found ash too brittle 
for bines; we made ours from withy 
or halse. When the chimney caught 
fire one Christmas Eve my father fired 
his gun up it and brought down half 
a butt-load of flaming soot, which 
effectively dowsed the blaze and 
covered everyone in black dust, but 


Language of Flowers, December 22, 
prompts me to write and say that I 
have a miniature book on the subject. 
It measures 17% inches by 11% inches 


and is entitled Bijou Language of 


Flowers. It was published in 1848—32 
years before the subject of your 
article—by Harris Brothers, of 5, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 

This must, I think, be the source 
of the subject of Mr. Edridge’s article. 
There is a list of rules inside followed 
by the names of the flowers and their 
various meanings. There are no 
illustrations. My copy belonged to a 
great-aunt and must have been given 
to her in her teens.—LYNETTE 
CuNLIFFE, The Croft, Hound Street, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


AN INFORMATIVE 
SIGNPOST 
S1ir,—B. R. F.’s signpost near Nob- 


land Green, Hertfordshire (Corre- 
spondence, January 12), with 11 names 


on it certainly offers much informa- 
tion, but it is well and truly beaten by 
one at Craven Arms, Shropshire. I 
enclose a photograph of it. 

This is known locally, most 
appropriately, as the Menu. It shows 
the distances to 23 places on two of its 
sides, and I do not know how many 
more on the other two.—DEANE 
Gwynne, The Hill House, Lindfield, 
Sussex. 


MILE OF WATER-LILIES 


Srr,—Readers may like to see the 
accompanying photograph of the lily 
ponds at Bosherston, in South Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Many years ago Broadholm Creek, 
which reaches inland for over a mile, 
was transformed into a delightful 
inland water, and to-day thousands 
of people come to see the profuse 
display of white water-lilies that now 
cover it and the birds that frequent 
it.— FRANK RopGErs, Derby. 


VANISHING WINDMILLS 


Srr,—The Wind and Watermill Sec- 
tion of the S.P.A.B. is always en- 
couraged by kind words regarding 
the efforts it has made over many 
years to prevent the total loss of wind- 
mills in this country, and it is grateful 
to John Mannering for referring to 
this work in his delightful article 
Vanishing Landmarks of the Hills 
(February 2). The Section is equally 
appreciative of the work done by Mr. 
Mannering and other private in- 
dividuals and authorities in securing 
the preservation of many fine wind- 
mills, 

The illustrations that accompany 
the article are of mills that have been 
saved and are a telling reminder of how 
beautifulthey are. Yetin various parts 
of the country mills that should be 
preserved are gradually falling into 
decay and will, if nothing is done, 
disappear. 

It would not perhaps be out of 
place to refer to the fact that the 
Wind and Watermill Section is serious- 
ly hampered in its work at the present 
time because it is still faced with the 
task of raising the outstanding sum 
of nearly £3,000 for the repair work, 
now fortunately completed, of Cran- 
brook Mill, Kent. Once this debt 
is cleared the Windmill Section can 
direct its attention to other mills, and 
it is important that it should be in a 
position so to do.—M. Dance, Secre- 
tary, The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 55, Great Ormond 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


HOMES OF THE 
BAGSHAWES 


Sir,—In the second of my articles on 
Snitterton Hall (February 2) I had 
occasion to mention more than once 
Ford Hall, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and Banner Cross, near Sheffield, 
former homes of the Bagshawe family. 
Through the kindness of Mr. F. E. G. 
Bagshawe, I am able to reproduce 
illustrations of both houses. 
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THE OBELISK AT CRAVEN 
ARMS, SHROPSHIRE 


See letter: An Informative Signpost 


Ford Hall, which the family 
acquired in 1662, is a house dating 
from the 16th century, altered and 
enlarged several times since. The 
photograph shows the south side with 
the early-Georgian block on the left. 
The road from Chapel-en-le-Frith to 
Castleton climbs steeply out of the 
town so that you can look down from 
it on Ford Hall encompassed by its 
trees. 

Banner Cross, just over the 
Derbyshire border, in Yorkshire, came 
to the Bagshawes by marriage after 
the death of Major-General William 
Murray in 1818. In the last year of his 
life the General built a new house in 
the Gothic style, designed by Jeffry 
Wyatt, later Sir Jeffry Wyatville, 
George IV’s architect for Windsor 
Castle. The drawing shows Wyat- 
ville’s complete scheme with the old 
house retained to the left of his 
battlemented pile and a long con- 
servatory, also battlemented, to the 
right. 

Much to his regret, the con- 
servatory, an essential part of his 
composition, was never built. Instead, 
Mrs. Bagshawe, who succeeded the 
General, had the old house pulled 
down and in its place Wyatville 
designed an addition to the main 
building that produced a different 
composition from what he had origin- 
ally intended, but to some extent 
made-amends for the absence of the 
conservatory.—ARTHUR OSWALD, 
Rosslyn House, Dormansland, Surrey. 


FORMER HOMES OF THE BAGSHAWE FAMILY: FORD HALL, NEAR CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, DERBYSHIRE, AND (right) BANNER 

CROSS, SHEFFIELD. The drawing of Banner Cross, made by the architect, Jeffry Wyatt, in 1817, shows the old house on the left, afterwards 

demolished, and a conservatory on the right that was never built 
See letter: Homes of the Bagshawes 
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LUXURY 
PERFORMANCE 


ECONOMY 


is yours when you buy a 


SINGER GAZELLE 


SALOON £598. Os. 0d. plus p.t. £250, 5s. 10d. CONVERTIBLE £675. Os. Od. plus p.t. £282. 7s. 6d. ESTATE CAR £665. Os. Od. plus p.t. £278, 4s. 2d. 
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-CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


RREGULAR OPERATIONS 


right-hand opponent, you view the 
irregularity with mixed feelings. In 
eory, your prospects are materially improved; 
ya can forbid the lead of that suit, or treat the 
rd wrongly led as either a penalty card or a 
irrect lead. In practice, as you are well aware, 
je is far too apt to exact the wrong penalty 
id to go down in a contract that would other- 
ise have been made in comfort. 
_ The following episode had more than one 
/ausual feature. In The Daily Telegraph Cup 
| jal my Middlesex team seemed to be building 
>) a winning score, only to find that Mrs. 
‘leming’s Kent team were doing still better; in 
Jict, it was not until the last few boards that 
e got our noses in front. During the tense 
/nal session my partner, sitting North, held this 
‘and as dealer: 
@04 VA6 OJ72 &KOJ643 
With East-West silent, we bid as follows: 

ne Club—Two Spades; Three Clubs—Three 
pades ; Five Hearts—Six Clubs. There is no 
lisprint ; North really did say Five Hearts at 
is third turn. If you are thinking ‘“‘What’s 
‘rong with a simple raise to Four Spades?” 
am with you all the way. For one thing, an 
ce and a King hardly seem to warrant a full- 
looded slam try; for another, how often will 
nything be missed if South is unable to go on 
ver Four Spades? 
Most experts would agree that Four Hearts 
fas a good second choice over South’s Three 
jpades; coming so late in the day, it could 
earcely express a wish to play in that suit. But 
forth was taking no chances. His enthusiasm up 
0a point was commendable; after such bidding, 
ie viewed the Queen of Spades as a pearl beyond 
jrice. Now you can examine the complete deal: 


\ declarer, after an opening lead by your 


Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 

As South I seemed to have no problem. 
[ must confess that my partner’s bid of Five 
Hearts was new to me, and I took it to mean 
the King as well as the Ace; that would take 
sare of the red suits, and a slam in Clubs or 
Spades should be cold. And now, perhaps, you 
will see a certain merit in North’s bidding. It 
takes courage to lead away from a King against 
islam call, and the natural Heart lead becomes 
ess attractive after a hefty jump in that suit; 
f East falls back on a trump or a Spade, 
North’s novel effort will reap a rich reward. 

However, East was not put to the test. 
No sooner was the bidding over than his partner 
led the Six of Diamonds. North’s rights were 
explained to him by the tournament director, 
and he assumed the air of a man who knows he 
is going to do the wrong thing. 

What happens if he forbids a Diamond 
lead? East is just as likely as before to shy off 
a Heart. Or suppose that he elects to treat the 
Six of Diamonds as a penalty card. East can 
then lead what he likes, but the only card-to 
beat the contract is the King of Diamonds. A 
Heart lead no longer hurts; dummy’s Queen is 
headed by the King and Ace, but West must 
play the exposed Diamond after winning a 
trump lead at trick 2. 

My partner, unfortunately, was a player 
of imagination. For some reason he placed me 
with the Ace-Queen of Diamonds, so he elected 
to treat the lead out of turn as a correct lead. 
That was not a howling success. East’s King 
forced out the Ace, and West smugly cashed the 
Oueen at trick 3. 

The rival North-South pair stopped at Four 
Spades. I am not suggesting that our bidding 
deserved a bonus; but for the lead out of turn, 


7 


however, we might well have gained six precious 
match points instead of losing seven on the 
board. 

A player in one of the other teams had a 
much easier decision when he held the West 
cards shown below: 


West East 
®265 & 82 
OA 62 YK IJ843 
OAITI4 © KO 
&l73 &A852 
Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 
The bidding went like this: 
South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Heart 
1 Spade 2 No-Trumps No bid 3 No-Trumps 
No bid No bid No bid 


West felt unhappy during the auction, and 
the dummy was disappointing. The Seven of 
Spades was led; South played the Ten and the 
Queen won. A Heart finesse seemed the only 
hope, but first the Diamond winners could be 
cashed; having played off the King and Queen, 
West came to hand with the Ace of Hearts and 
led a third Diamond. South discarded the Six 
of Clubs, but he came to in time to correct a 
revoke; he produced the Ten of Diamonds and 
left the Club on the table as a penalty card. 
Players begin to wilt towards the end of a three- 
session contest. 

“Sorry,’’ said West, “but I’ve got to do the 
dirty.” He could now finesse the Knave of 
Hearts with impunity; if South had the Queen 
he would have to return the Six of Clubs, and 
the contract would be made with one Spade 
trick, one Club, three Diamonds and _ four 
Hearts. West was quite happy to forgo a pos- 
sible overtrick; it would have been folly, of 
course, to cash a fourth Diamond, thereby 
allowing South to get rid of the penalty card. 

But something happened that he had not 
bargained for. This was South’s original hand: 

@AKJ1043 Y5 O1065 & 1096 

The Knave of Hearts won the sixth trick, 
but West cursed audibly when South played 
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> By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


the vexed Six of Clubs; in despair he cashed the 
King and gave up a trick to North’s Queen of 
Hearts. South parted with two more Clubs, so 
a Spade return put the contract two down. 
That, you will agree, was a genuine hard-luck 
story. The only thing to prevent West from 
making nine tricks was South’s irregular Club 
discard, 

And here is a different kind of hard-luck 
story from the same event. This was the hand: 


© 10 
&KOS 
Both sides vulnerable. 

My partner and I were sitting North-South, 
and our opponents had the nerve to bid as 
follows: One Spade—Two Clubs; Two Spades— 
Four Spades. A Heart was led, and East raked 
in 10 tricks with such speed that the full 


Dealer, East. 


enormity took some time to sink in. Our team- 
mates, not surprisingly, failed to reach this 
game; West opened after two passes with One 
Club and saw no good reason to disturb his 
partner’s Spade response. 

“T used to pass on such hands,” East 
explained, “until I studied your Losing Trick 
Count. I was right to bid, wasn’t I, with only 
seven losers?’ What could I say? 

It seemed churlish to suggest that certain 
high-card values, including two defensive 
tricks, should form part of the requirements for 
an opening bid. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that one Ace can properly be used to balance 
two Queens, but who am I to lay down the law? 
The only time I object to flexibility is when it is 
practised at my expense. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2 


Wednesday, March 1, 196 


1613... 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1613, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9, 
” not later than the first fasb on the morning of 10 


ACROSS 
Chair a hundred might change as 
fashioned (7) 

5. Trade in vehicles? (7) 

The stone can be painful (9) 

. Famous Italian gallery (5) 

11. Under the 1 down it should be—than on the 
pavement (5) 

12. It answers the question, how much? (5, 4) 

14. Hot spot for football. Going full pelt all the 
same (4, 3, 7) 

17. Some green foliage under the car? (6, 2, 6) 

21. One who hawks his pictures? (9) 

23. Bookish boys? (5) 

24. Half a dozen games put in (5) 

25. Took back the 15 before it was ready to land 

(9) 


old- 


26. Magnificent! the same letter twice from a 
nobleman! (7) 
27 Of herds:....5 
“Which the ne at- handed Phyllis ———”’ 
—Milton (7) 
DOWN 
1. A long time getting up the cad lurks in it (6) 
2. The motorist claims his own. A red one 
apparently (/) 
3. Real equal in this medium (3) 
4, Far from musical (11) 
5. “On lissom, clerical, printless 
—Kupert Brooke (3) 
6. The side to walk on in the Lake District (5) 
7. Van Eyck and Van Dyck (7) 
8. Noises made by putting up tale disturbing 
rest (8) 
13. Dull treat is in the picture pages (11) 
15. It might give one a pearl (9) 
16. Not the noise of 100 cats (8) 
PME E ELS ALARA, iid cule c aon s bon Quis BEER Seah ase re ARP AR o Minne epencan Sareea even’ 8. Men in Asia get mixed from this (7) 
(MR., MRS., ETC.) 19, Annuls the production of ten ages (7) 
DA IACE RS Corian he 2 Nas Ran ee ania cee Pree nena e aso pmahcnerhate var da vene x 20, A team’s comments overheard (6) 
22. Put on (5) 

het ee Od ee 25. The town crop (3) 

SOLUTION TO No. 1612. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of | Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
which appeared in the issue of February 16, will be announced next week. States. 

S.—l, Jumper; 4, Amending; 10, Magistral; 11, . a iit 3 Te 
erg he Ogpu; a ia volutions: 15, 3 rosion; ié Tehees; The winner of Crossword No. 1611 is 
19, Metric; 21, Boffins; 23, Smooth- bore; 25, Ashe; 29, Elcho; Mrs. L. Davis, 

28, Reef- knots; 29, Parez asite; 30, Paused. ‘DOW N. cael Jam- 2 ; 

boree; z. Megaphone; 3, Ease; 5, Melilot; 6, Night shift; 34, Broom Crescent, 
2 Idaho; "3, Glassy; 9, ae ings ae Migrations; 17, Tee Rotherham, 

18, Aspersed; 20, Cabaret; argee; sleep; scar; Yorkshire. 


26, Skua. 
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THE CRUISE SHIP WITH A DIFFERENCE 


For personal attention, exclusive house party atmosphere and 
spacious surroundings, come and cruise graciously aboard the 
luxurious air-conditioned m.s. ‘STELLA POLARIS”’ 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. 9 CRUISES TO NORTHERN CAPI- 
31 days. TALS & NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


Departing Southampton Sept. 3rd. 
An incomparable cruise visiting 
Lisbon, Tunis, Beirut, Haifa, 
Piraeus, Corinth Canal, Itea, 
Catania, Messina, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona and Gibraltar. Fares 
from £210 or if terminating at 
Monte Carlo £190. 


16 days departing Dover July 31st 
and August 16to. Fares from £125. 


CRUISES TO NORTH CAPE 
‘“‘Land of Midnight Sun’? 
and NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

15 days departing Harwich June 
15th, June 30th and July 15th. 
Fares from £130. 


“PENSHURST’ £25.15.0 as shown. Write for our 
Catalogue to: The Courtyard, Frogmoor, High 


Wycombe, Bucks. Showrooms: 234 Tottenham 
Court Rd., London, W.1. Also at Manchester, 
Bristol, Birmingham and High Wycombe. 


PARKER- KNOLL 


comfort 


Curpper Line 


A Details from your travel agent or Clipper Line 
is General Agents: 


D.H. DRAKEFORD LTD. 
60 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. WHI 9631 
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SPINK & SON LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


TOWER MAJESTY THEQUGIN 
manpane 


WE WISH TO PURCHASE 


antique silver » coins, medals and 
decorations *« Chinese and Indian works 
of art » English paintings and drawings 


| WEBB CORBETT LTD., 


STOURBRIDGE Egyptian and classical antiquities 
AND 5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
TUTBURY. 


Tel: Whitehall 5275. Cables: Spink, London 


| The symbol of 
=» Fine British Cloths 


The Keith & Henderson 
bulldog is the sign of the best in 
British cloth. These famous 
cloths, suitable for every need, 
are to be seen at all the best 
tailors, and in our own Savile 
Row showroom. 


abound in Ireland—but for a certain catch, your clients will go 
hook line and sinker for our special ‘‘Angling in Ireland” tours, 
including air travel U.K.-Dublin, self-drive car, and a choice of 
32 hotels, giving access to over 900 square miles of fresh water 
fishing. 10% commission. Full details from 
SHANNON TRAVEL LIMITED 


DEPT. C.I., KILDARE HOUSE, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
TELEPHONE: DUBLIN 72855. CABLES: SHANTRAV, DUBLIN. 


—always ask for Keith & Henderson patterns by name 


eqn) KEITH & HENDERSON LTD. 


WEST END SHOWROOM: 12 Savile Row, London, W.1 
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All 


HE ESTATE MARKET 


SAFETY IN BRICKS 
AND MORTAR 


new in the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer’s policy of request- 
g banks to curb overdrafts, which 
mentioned last week when referring 
| the difficulty of borrowing money 
r the purchase of property. In fact, 
ith occasional lapses, it has been in 
peration since the summer of 1955, 
hen it was introduced by Mr. Butler, 
‘esumably as an antidote to inflation. 
t that time estate agents were 
‘aderstandably anxious about the 
»ssible effects on their business, and 
| first sight their fears seemed to be 
‘gical, for, if a policy of tighter money 
‘ere to be pursued vigorously, it was 
jasonable to assume that there 
‘ould be numerous cases in which 
tending buyers, though willing, 
ould not necessarily be able to com- 
lete contracts. But in time it was 
roved that the Government, though 
iccessful in halting inflation, could 
ot get rid of it altogether unless they 
irew overboard their policy of full 
mployment or countered successfully 
towing demands for higher wages. 
he first of these alternatives they 
ould not consider, and the second 
as been beyond the power of any 
‘overnment since the war. 


[es is, of course, nothing 


Houses and Farms 
|A7HETHER or not the Govern- 
Y¥¥ ment is_ successful in _ its 
fforts to curb spending, there are 
ound reasons for suggesting that the 
roperty market will come to no great 
arm. As far as private houses are 
oncerned, there is the overriding 
bnsideration that the desire to own 

home ranks very high on most 
eople’s list of wants, and though 
estrictions on borrowing may have 
he effect of making them settle for 
omething short of their ideal, houses 
ontinue to change hands in accord- 
mce with supply and demand. The 
ame principle applies to residential 
arms, except that in this instance the 
market is even less susceptible to 
economic influences, for the Govern- 
nent’s determination to maintain a 
ealthy agricultural industry has 
neant that the banks have instruc- 
ions to adopt a more lenient attitude 
owards farmers than towards those 
vho ask for loans for personal reasons. 


Commercial Premises 
ACTORIES, shops and office blocks 
have often had to contend with 

hanging fiscal policies, and history 
roves that they are well able to 
vithstand them. This is scarcely sur- 
ising when one considers that the 
imancial structure of the country 
inges on the ability to manufacture 
nd export goods. From time to time 
trikes or increases in the cost of 
abour or materials have resulted in 
educed profits and occasional losses 
0 those who occupy commercial 
uildings, but the capital value of 
uch properties increases automatic- 
lly as the date of redemption of a 
ease draws nearer, though the income 
hat they yield fluctuates according to 
vhether money is scarce or plentiful. 


Safety and Profit 

HE fact is that most types of 
- property offer investors a high 
legree of safety, plus a reasonable 
xpectation of capital gain. “It is a 
Tuism,’’ observed Mr. Brian ‘Anstey 
mn a paper read to the Royal Institu- 
ion of Chartered Surveyors soon after 
he end of the war, ‘‘that it)is the 
rospect of capital improvement, and 
4 a hedge against inflation, which is 
he feature of investment most sought 
iter to-day.’’ To these advantages 
1e added that of stability, and he said 
hat he thought that property fulfilled 
hese requirements. If it was true 

hen, it is no less true to-day. 


ASCOT DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


HE Crown Estate Commissioners 

have considered plans prepared 
by developers for the re-development 
of the Royal Ascot Hotel and adjoin- 
ing lands and, after taking into 
account the views of Crown tenants 
likely to be affected by the proposal 


and those of the Royal Ascot 
Authority, who manage the race- 
course, have communicated their 


views to Berkshire County Council. 

Briefly, the Commissioners would 
not oppose a scheme to build flats, 
but they would want to consult the 
Royal Fine Art Commission about the 
height and style of architecture; they 
would reject the developers’ plans for 
a new hotel block on the site of the 
existing hotel on the grounds that the 
height and intensity of the building 
are excessive; and they are concerned 
about any large increase in the 
amount of traffic that may occur in 
the locality. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FARM’S 
HIGH PRICE 
AND in the Sleaford district of 

Lincolnshire almost invariably 
commands a high price, and Messrs. 
William A. Brown and Son write to 
say that the auction of Gables Farm, 
Silk Willoughby, attracted great 
interest, not only in Lincolnshire but 
also in adjoining counties, and that 
there were more intending buyers 
than at any other sale they had con- 
ducted in recent years. The farm, 
which is of fractionally less than 230 
acres, was offered first. It includes a 
house, an extensive range of buildings 
and three modernised cottages, and 
was knocked down to Mr. W. H. 
Towle, of Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, for £35,000, an average of 
approximately £152 10s. an acre. 

Highgate Farm, an arable and pas- 
ture holding of 128 acres at Screding- 
ton, with a house, a bungalow and a 
range of buildings, did not go so well, 
being withdrawn after the bidding had 
reached £8,500, but it was sold 
privately after the auction. 

Mr. H. S. Rubin, a textile manu- 
facturer, has bought Inwood Farm, a 
house dating from the 16th century 
and standing in 107 acres at Seale 
on the slopes of the Hog’s Back, six 
miles from Guildford, Surrey. Messrs. 


Knight, Frank and Rutley, and 
Messrs. Weller and Co. were the 
agents. 


As Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
is a place greatly favoured by 
people when they retire from_ the 
Armed Forces, Mr. R. Vivian Cope- 
land is likely to have a number of 
bidders on March 2, when he goes to 
auction with Nelson Cottage, Trafalgar 
Street, in the Spa town. The cottage 
was described in CountTRY LIFE on 
August 30, 1946. 


MAJOR R. M. WOOLLEY 


M*08 R. M. WOOLLEY, a past- 
president of the Chartered Auc- 
tioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
and senior partner since 1933 of Messrs. 
Woolley and Wallis, died the other 
day at the age of 72. Major Woolley, 
apart from his activities in the family 
firm with which his name is connected, 
was chairman of the Livestock 
Auctioneers’ Pool Committee for 
England and Wales set up in October, 
1939, and held this office until the 
Committee was disbanded late in 
1955. In 1950 he was made a C.B.E. 
for his services His agricultural 
interests included the presidency of 
the Hampshire Down Sheep-Breeders’ 
Association and of the Romsey Agri- 
cultural and Horse Show Society. He 
was also Vice-Chairman of the Royal 
Counties Agricultural Society. 
PROCURATOR. 
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s 
gracious: 
welcome 
ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads to your 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- oe et 


tionally hardwearing. A tradition- : i & 
ally superb tweed without so much ‘ é 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- ; : be 

tions approved by the Board of j er 4 : gOHERRY. 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- Parisien cay j : | ie 

duced in the Islands of the Outer / o es 
Hebrides. 


RUGGED... 


So, always look for the 


Orb Mark before you buy— 6 i ip : } 8 7 | : oe DRY FLY SHERRY 


ra FEN FR FR = i Hae. Pad z : a, ‘ ; ; Like the accomplished dry fly 


fisherman, DRY FLY SHERRY 

is the product of expert 

knowledge, practice and skill; 
WAND WOVEN and like the fishing fly itself, 


tHatviisTweed 4 / : * : i Races . | it is both light and delicate. 


It is neither too sweet 


re Sean , — nor yet very dry. 
ASSOCIATION ACCORDANCE ’ ee 


rap. REGULATIONS 
| REGISTERED PC RROMER 


esis 16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 
Lee : also magnums 82/- 


i \o) HARRIS TWEED 
“COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
| HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 


PIGS | 
SPELL ay 
MONEY 


INVESTORS in our Group of Companies 
have been called “‘Armchair Farmers’’ by a 


for Jewellery or Silver 
£5— £1,000 


Call or send REGISTERED POST for IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
We believe we give 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 


more than most 
Bisque de Homard ; 
Real Turtle, Clear Oxtail other jewel lers 


Consomme 


recent report in a leading daily newspaper. 
Without worry or active participation | 
you can become the owner of guaranteed 
brood sows which are boarded at one of 


KANGAROO TAIL 
Shark’s Fin 


the many farms we operate throughout 
the country. Every six months you will | 


receive a cheque resulting from the sale of i 


your piglets along with a certified state- | 
From high-class food stores, or if 


not available locally please write to Exceptional prices given for fine Sapphires, Rubies, 
the makers. ‘s oY 
Emeralds and Victorian Jewellery 


SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325-327 Oxford Street, London, W.1 Tel. MAY 6848 


ment of account. Efficient farming 
methods and favourable marketing allied 


to certain guarantees ensure a return for 


your investment well above the average, 
BRANCHES: Birmingham, Dublin, 
Glasgow, London and Manchester. 


FARMS: Over 60 throughout Great 
Britain. | 


Unbesina 


ENGADINE (SWITZERLAND) 


For full details please 
write to our Head Office: 


RUTHERFORD GiReeo 


fo SWIMMING POOLS sw m 5 
most up-To-DATE FIL TRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 


in Pontresina is the most 
beautiful month for every lover 
of nature. 


June 


ROSAPENNA 
Co. DONEGAL 
One of Ireland’s Finest Hotels 
Reserved Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing, 
Private 18 hole Golf Course, Lovely Sandy 


September is the time for the 
meditative wanderer who loves 
the quiet and solitude of the 

mighty natural surroundings. 


Beaches, Tennis, Resident Orchestra. Excellent 
cuisine and service. 
Brochure and particulars from: 
E. BERNARD, (Manager), Rosapenna Hotel 
Co. Donegal, Ireland. Tel. Downings 4 


TROU 


Information 


and ELECTRICITY pba ; heed Hag reeneee ae peor 

prospectus: FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION Airport in the morking be. en enaean 

eu AND THE REST — CONSULT THE the same afternoon. : First-class fishing, 
ffice, excellent cellar and cuisine, 


RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND 


For particulars write 


LOCHDHU HOTEL 
Altnabreac, Caithness Tel. Westerdale 228 


Pontresina/GR, 
Switzerland. 


ARMING NOTES 


| YENSUS figures that were com- 
| piled in December show that 

over the past year the numbers 
|cows in England and Wales have 
\ereased, but there are fewer heifers 
jid fewer calves. The fall in the 
jimber of calves reared is due, no 
pubt, to the general feeling among 
jrmers that beef production is not as 
Jjofitable as it was. This downward 
ee in calf rearing should be put 


ht, because the world is short of 
jpef and we ought to be producing 
Jiore beef here at home. The signifi- 
jince of this needs to be taken into 
}>count at the Price Review. 

|| Sheep numbers keep steady, and 
lere is a slight increase in breeding 
igs, whichis needed. There are not so 
/iany laying fowls as there were a year 
\go, but more young birds are being 
jpared for breeding or egg laying as 
jell as for broiler production. There 
/as been an increase of six million (60 
er cent.) in the number of broilers 
nd a big increase, too, in the number 
)f{ ducks on farms. Inevitably, after 
‘he very wet autumn, the acreage of 
_rheat sown is less than usual—510,000 
‘eres compared with 1,430,000 in 
| eg 1959. We have a busy time 
|head of us. 


Many Men Lost 


| FALL of 22,100 in the number of 

men working regularly on farms 
a England and Wales is recorded in 
his census. This is a big drop in 
welve months. The numbers of 
yvomen workers and part-time workers 
ire also down. Even so we do not 
jear much about a general shortage of 
jarm-workers. Farmers seem to have 
‘econciled themselves to higher wage 
ates by organising their business 
iffairs to manage with fewer men. 
Chey reckon in terms of labour units, 
varticularly so far as dairy herds are 
soncerned, and the modernisation of 
duildings has speeded this process. It 
s likely too that more overtime is 
being worked by tractor drivers at the 
busy seasons of the year. So the 
essential work is done with fewer men. 


4 


Proficiency Pay 

SEE that the Agricultural Wages 

Board has proposed new arrange- 
ments for the pay of apprentices 
who qualify for a proficiency cer- 
tificate. The boy who has been taken 
on for three years under articles ap- 
proved by the Agricultural Appren- 
ticeship Council accepts a reduced 
wage, but he is to be released without 
oss of pay to attend technical instruc- 
tion off the farm for not less than 
sixty days during the three-year 
period. When he has completed his 
upprenticeship satisfactorily he will 
»e entitled to a weekly rate of 10 per 
ent. above the ordinary minimum 
wage, with higher overtime and holi- 
lay pay. If this scheme goes well the 
young men will be more highly skilled, 
und this is as it should be. 


Carton Convenience 


RITAIN is one of the few coun- 

tries where milk is still delivered 
© consumers’ doorsteps, and milk con- 
sumption is rising. In the United 
States, where three-quarters of the 
nilk is sold over the counter or in self- 
ervice stores, consumption is falling. 
With rising distribution costs, the 
British dairy industry will not abandon 
lelivery to the consumer, but it may 
lave to change to a five- or six-day 
lelivery week, using cartons. This 
vas the opinion expressed by Mr. 
John Baker-White talking at Barham, 
Kent. He is probably right, because 
vhile bottles are cheaper—it costs 
ibout one-tenth of a penny a pint to 
yut milk into a bottle as against three- 
arthings for a carton—the cartons do 
1ot need collecting or washing and 
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‘MORE COWS BUT 
| FEWER CALVES 


they are lighter to transport. Some 
dairies that have gone over to cartons 
recently say that their sales are rising 
and the introduction of slot machines 
at railway stations, bus centres and fac- 
tories and in the streets adds to the 
amount of milk sold in cartons. In 
one large factory that used to stop for 
20 minutes each day for the tea break, 
slot machines have been installed to 
which employees can go as they like. 


Selling Tomatoes 

R. BAKER-WHITE is vice- 

chairman of the Tomato and 
Cucumber Marketing Board, and it is 
interesting to have his view on likely 
marketing developments in that field. 
British housewives spend £60 million 
a year on fresh tomatoes, and the home 
grower provides about £21 millions’ 
worth of them. We have a limited 
number of big growers and a large 
number of small men Their head- 
ache is the finding of labour for grad- 
ing and packing to present their 
product attractively. The Market- 
ing Board has met with a good deal 
of hostility as well as apathy in the 
industry. Nevertheless, last year saw 
the formation of the first four regional 
marketing units for tomatoes. They 
collect the ungraded product from the 
nursery, grade it, pack it and find a 
market for it. One result is that a 
large chain store that hitherto sold 
only Dutch tomatoes turned over last 
year to selling British tomatoes be- 
cause it was getting graded, well- 
packed produce of constant quality. 
This is a good example of co-operation. 


Grass-staggers Research 


ETERINARY scientists have been 

working for some time to find out 
more about the disease known as 
grass staggers or grass tetany. Mr. 
S. L. Hignett told the Farmers’ Club 
that it never occurs without hypo- 
magnesaemia, but many cattle and 
maybe sheep have low blood magne- 
sium levels without showing clinical 
symptoms. Certain breeds of dairy 
cattle are more susceptible than others. 
The Ayrshire breed is five times more 
likely to be affected than other dairy 
breeds, and hypomagnesaemia_ in- 
creases with the age of the animal. It 
occurs most frequently where cattle 
and sheep are grazing swards in which 
the percentage of clover is low. The 
dry matter content of the pasture 
herbage is important, and it is often 
found that trouble comes when cows 
are changed from winter feeding to 
rapidly growing spring pasture. 


Injection Remedy 

ORK at Weybridge has shown 

that hypomagnesaemia can be 
avoided by top dressing pastures with 
calcined magnesite or magnesium lime- 
stone. In an emergency it is worth 
remembering that the magnesium 
content in winter rations, including 
winter hay, is more readily available 
than that in grass, Consequently, the 
feeding of concentrates and hay is 
likely to lead to a rise in blood mag- 
nesium levels. A veterinary surgeon 
may save a cow by an intravenous in- 
jection of a magnesium solution. But 
too often the animal is dead before he 
can be called. 


Book for the Young 

ELLING a simple story of the 

farmer's thoughts and _ work 
through the year, Miss F. R. Elwell 
provides in Science and the Farmer 
(G. Bell and Sons, 15s.) a book that 
boys and girls interested in farming will 
enjoy reading. The soil, crops, plant 
breeding, animal genetics and feeding 
farm stock are all brought into the 
book and the progress of science is 
linked to everyday work on the farm. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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No need to change your suit, 


really. Rotavation makes 


digging and cultivating easy. 

By far the quickest, most 
thorough gardening method 
imaginable, Rotavation operates 
by fingertip control. Men who 
take pride in their property, 

but haven’t the time for 
laborious spade work, appreciate 
the effortless efficiency of 
Howard-Clifford Rotavators. 


Bantam’ Compact and 


powerful, the Bantam is invaluable 
all year round for digging, hoeing, 
mowing and seedbed work. With 
its range of attachments, it gives 


you full garden mechanisation. 


‘Bulltinch’ Here is true 


Rotavation that everyone can 
afford. The low cost belies the 


amount of gardening it can do, 


the Howard- 
Clifford range include the Demon, 
the Hako, the Gem, the 400, and 
the 700, 


Other models in 


Howard-Clifford 
ROTAVATOR 


Regd. Trade Mark 
HOWARD-CLIFFORD LTD., 
DEPT. C.L.1., WEST HORNDON, ESSEX. 
Tel. Herongate 361 


One of the Rotary Hoes Group of Companies 
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With a Sparklets Syphon and a supply of finger-size 


Sparklet Bulbs, you are free. Free to make as much soda 
as you want—and at any time you want it; free from 
a clutter of empties; free of all deposit charges. 

All you do is this: fill the syphon with water, screw on a 
Sparklets Bulb and give the syphon a shake. Time? —a 
couple of minutes. Result ?—the freshest soda you ever 
tasted. And, as you sit back and sip, reflect on the happy 
fact that this has cost you rather less than half of what 
you ve ever paid for soda before. 


Sparklets s 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 
GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 


SPARKLETS BULBS—BOX OF TEN 5/6 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 


SPARKLETTS WORKS QUEEN STREET - LONDON N17 
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. to the scientific world of 1720 when Wheeler and Gray 
first discovered that the human body was a conductor of 
electricity. But the businessmen of the period were unim- 
pressed —they were welcoming the incorporation by Royal 
Charter of Royal Exchange Assurance. The original office 
address—The Royal Exchange, London —is still the same, 
but today it is the centre of a great network of branches and 


agencies which cover the insurance needs of nearly every 
country in the world. \ | 


DUTIES OF TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR UNDERTAKEN 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated in 1720 i 

Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, 0.B.B., M.O. | 

Sub. Governor: The Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, K.C.V.0. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.B. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


( for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 


The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. 


. ve test the fine quality try it neat. 


‘If you have any difficulty about copelies 
a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSEWHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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The Riviera of 
Rome 
21 Hotels and Pensions 
3,000 Villas and Flats 
Camping 
Water ski-ing 
Under-water fishing 
Tennis 
Many 
renowned Restaurants 


Boat Excursions to the PONZA Islands - Moderate terms 
Everything for happy Holidays at ROME’S sea 
Information: Tourist Office 


ANZIO (Rome), Tel. 98.6119 


EW BOOKS 


THE 


J “HOSE who remember, and 
| had some part in, the first 
World War are growing fewer, 
pugh there are plenty of them still 
out. Some are still even writing 
out it. Mr. Carl Fallas’s recent 
| Mary’s Village was a reminder how 
eply that war burned itself into 
(me memories; and Mr. Henry 
illiamson is at it too. During the 
ir, and in the decade following its 
ding, the record made by the fight- 
% men was immense, and each bit of 
at record had its own particle of 
ith, from Rupert Brooke’s doomed 
\t dedicated pride of patriotism to 
jssoon’s savage indignation and C. E. 
pntague’s more philosophical dis- 
usion. Even Bruce Bairnsfather’s 
ntribution was not altogether with- 
\t validity, and from every country 
at had been involved there arose 
fiters to throw yet another stone 
yon the cairn. 
And now at last the time has come 
hen the moment that marked the 
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TRAGEDY OF 
THE SOMME 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


single officer—finally found their way 
unwounded to the orchard at Bos... 
Of these, most vanished from the 
earth in the first ten minutes of the 
battle. That was what we joined up 
for ... Two years in the making. 
Ten minutes in the destroying. That 
was our history.” 

And this was but a fragment of 
the tragedy of the Somme. ‘More 
than five hundred thousand of Kitch- 
ener’s men fell in the unspeakable 
agony of the Somme before the battle 
finally withered and died in the 
winter mud—fourteen thousand that 
first morning in front of Serre 
alone.” And Serre wasn’t the only 
place. Sixty thousand men fell that 
day. “The newspapers told us we’d 
won a major victory, and we stared 
open-mouthed and laughed out loud.” 

The fighting men produced many 
magnificent books: this one stands 
worthily among them. The characters 
presented are of great variety and they 
all have the breath of life in them. 


VAAMAAAAAAMA AMM PHA AA AMAMAMAAM2D 


COVENANT WITH DEATH. By John Harris 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


BAYONETS TO LHASA. 


By Peter Fleming 


(Hart-Davis, 30s.) 


THE LOST FOOTSTEPS. By Silviu Craciunas 
(Collins and Harvill, 21s.) 
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id of one historic era and the open- 
g of another, whose end cannot be 
reseen, has receded so far into the 
ist that writers of another generation, 
riters who were not personally 
volved, can look at it as one looks 
-any tale of battles long ago and tell 
; what they think and feel about it. 

Such a writer is Mr. John 
arris, author of the novel Covenant 
ith Death (Hutchinson, 21s.). Mr. 
arris tells us in a foreword that he 
ad “almost everything possible on 
le subject by the men who were 
lere,’” and that he has founded his 
ork on the experiences of a unit that 
isted in the town where he once 
ved. Some of the men concerned, 
yw growing old, have talked to him 
1d supplemented the written matter. 


Faith and Pride 


This tale of a city battalion, 
ade up of men who were “‘pals,’’ who 
ud worked together in shops and 
fices, is told in the first person. It 
gins: “I shall remember that 
orning till I die . . . the faith we had 
| our leaders and the pride we had 
. ourselves ... the feeling that was 
| us that we should succeed where 
thers had failed.’’ These men were 
| training for two years. The training 
cluded spells in the trenches when 
lere were brushes with the enemy; 
ut it was not till July of 1916 that 
ley were committed to battle on the 
rand scale. 

Here is part of the last page. 
Including those like Tim Williams 
ad the adjutant who'd sneaked up 
) join the battalion, seven hundred 
ad ninety-five men from the battalion 
ent into action that hot July morn- 
ig and, out of them, seventy-eight— 
vO sergeants among them and not a 


Both the humour and the tragedy 
have the ring of truth, and dwelling 
above all is the compassion of the 
author. He lifts the thing on to the 
grand scale, and it is impossible (even 
for a reader who, so to speak, knows 
all that is coming) to go on without 
being moved to the depths. 


YOUNGHUSBAND’S MISSION 
TO TIBET 


A lesser war—if you can call it 
a war—is the subject of Colonel 
Peter Flemings Bayonets to Lhasa 
(Hart-Davis, 30s.). Technically, it was 
a ‘mission,’ but the mission proceeded 
under military protection, and, though 
the British losses were few, the Tibetan 
losses were many. 

This again is an adventure about 
which a good deal has been written; 
and the most interesting thing to me 
was Colonel Fleming’s analysis of 
psychological factors. There was a 
fear, which Colonel Fleming thinks to 
have had no foundation, that Russia 
was scheming to gain influence in 
Tibet. Lord Curzon, who was then 
Viceroy of India, believed that the 
Russians meant mischief, and the 
sending of a “‘mission’”’ to Lhasa was 
his idea. He chose Colonel Young- 
husband as the missioner, and Kit- 
chener, C.-in-C. India, chose Brigadier- 
General Macdonald as commander of 
the military escort. In control of the 
India Office at home was St. John 
Brodrick. 

These five men between them pos- 
sessed as much conflicting “‘tempera- 
ment” as it would be possible to find 
anywhere; and the whole of the Lhasa 
mission’s adventure was _ bedevilled 
by the clashes. While Younghusband 
was a pusher-forward, Macdonald was 
a hanger-back, and the relations 
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If you’re the type of motorist (and you won’t be alone) who is 
looking for livelier acceleration-+ out-of-the-ordinary comfort 
-++easy-to-park dimensions ... then the Wolseley 1500 is the 
car for you. High power-to-weight ratio spells economy as 
well as sprightly performance. Words alone can’t do justice to 
Wolseley luxury. Ask your dealer to arrange a demonstration 
and see for yourself. 1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
‘Twin-top’ performance in 3rd gear. Rack and pinion steering. 
Only 12 ft. 8 in. of car to park. 


Fleet Model £497 plus £208.4.2P.T. 
Family Model from £530 plus £221 .19.2P.T. 


BUY 
WISELY 
-BUY 
WOLSELEY 


TWELVE MONTHS' 
WARRANTY 
and backed by 
BMC service 


There is also the 15/60 from £660 plus £276 .2.6P.T. 
and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369 . 17. 6 P.T. 


WOLSELEY — A LUXURIOUS 
WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London W.1. 
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The owner of a 


FORD ZODIAC... 


rehearses the scene with satisfaction: the final touches are there, 
allis now set for a fine performance. Driving home, the happy mood lingers on 
as the ‘‘clock’’ records the vanishing miles. Relaxation and well-being prevail — 
both, no doubt, in large part due to the roominess and deep, luxurious comfort of the seating. 


For the Zodiac, like all fine cars, boasts seating in 


REAL LEATHER 


rich 


comfortable 


colourful 


hardwearing- 


Real leather upholstery can also be supplied 
on the new Ford Consul and Zephyr models 
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To organise it to 
the finest detail 
choose Sharpe’s 
““Classic’’ Series 
for your wedding 
Stationery. It’s 
distinguished 
and socially 
correct. 
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Home LIFT 


There is a Shepard Home 
Lift in a house not far from 
your home. In fact there are 
Shepard Home Lifts making 
life easier for elderly and 
infirm people in every 

part of the country. 

From £575 


i 


Write for illustrated brochure to 


Hammond &Champness Ltd. 


Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, 
London, £.17 Tel: LARKswood 1071 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING -—continued 


between the two men was as bad as 
bad could be. So were the relations 
between Curzon and Brodrick, and 
Kitchener’s relations with Curzon 
were none of the best. 


Nervous Government 


Add to all this that the Govern- 
ment at home was never enthusiastic 
about the ‘‘mission,’’ was for ever 
nervous that it would tread on Russia’s 
toes, and you have a situation not 
without tangles. In the long run, 
after a good deal of fighting on the way, 
Younghusband reached Lhasa, and 
there exceeded his instructions. A 
treaty was signed which fixed an 
indemnity and allowed the Tibetans 
75 years for the paying of annual 
instalments. During that time, the 
British were to be in occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley. This prolonged occu- 
pation was something the British 
Government had never contemplated; 
and they were alarmed by the thought 
of Russia’s possible reactions. From 
then on, Younghusband’s name was 
mud. And Brodrick was the man 
who ensured that it should be. “‘The 
central mystery of the whole Tibetan 
affair,’ Colonel Fleming writes, “‘is 
Brodrick’s attitude to Younghusband, 
a man whom he had never met until 
he handed him, without comment, the 
despatch which blighted his official 
career.” 

The solution of this mystery 
Colonel Fleming finds in Brodrick’s 
relationship with Curzon. They had 
been friends since Eton days, and 
Brodrick felt for Curzon “loyalty, 
affection and something akin to 
adulation.’ Curzon was Viceroy when 
Brodrick in 1903 became Secretary 
of State for India. Two years later, 
Lady Curzon was writing: ‘Our life 
here under St. John Brodrick has 
been perfect hell. You would not treat 


a dog as he has treated George,’’ and 
Curzon spoke of Brodrick as “‘un- 
sleeping in his malevolence.’’ How 


did it come about? 


Curzon’s Downfall 


Colonel Fleming says that, where 
Curzon and _ Brodrick were con- 
cerned, “the world saw a marked 
difference in their statures, and both 
were aware of it.’ When Brodrick 
“found himself set in authority over 
his paragon”’ he gave way to “‘a strong 
though perhaps sub-conscious impulse 
to assert his newly-won dominance.” 
His conduct throughout the Tibetan 
affair was “disfigured at times by a 
kind of spite for which it is hard to ac- 
count save on psychological grounds.” 
Curzon was to call him “the man who 
brought about my downfall.” Brod- 
rick’s animosity towards Curzon ac- 
counts, Colonel Fleming feels, for his 
animosity to Younghusband. “One 
has the impression that Brodrick, 
impelled by some strong, but certainly 
sub-conscious, impulse, was striking 
at Curzon through Younghusband; 
that the expedition to Tibet and its 
leader became, and for ever remained, 
associated in his mind with the bitter 
animosity which in the short space of 
two years replaced in both men’s 
hearts their deep-rooted friendship.” 

It need hardly be said that 
Colonel Fleming, with his personal 
knowledge of the country, gives us a 
vivid feeling of participation in the 
ardours of the expedition. His re- 
capitulation of the international 
rivalries and suspicions that preceded 
it is excellently done, and so is his 
survey of the changing situation in 
Tibet between then and now. 


MAN WHO FOUGHT 
COMMUNISM 


What Mr. Silviu Craciunas has to 
tell us in The Lost Footsteps (Collins 
and Harvill, 21s.) has been told so 
often before that there is a danger of 
our sensibility becoming numbed. 
We are apt to say that “I have 
supp’d full with horrors; direness .. . 
cannot once start me.” 

But that would be a mistake. 
We cannot too often hear what those 
have to tell who have been marked 
down by the Communist inquisition. 
Mr. Craciunas is a Hungarian by 
birth. He opposed the Communist 
régime in his country, organised 
escape routes for those who wished 
to go, and himself at last made his 
way to Paris. When he was there, he 
might well have considered that the 
dangers he had braved and overcome 
entitled him to enjoy his freedom. 
But, well knowing that he was a 
marked man, he went back to talk 
over again the organisation of escapes 
and to see what could be done, if 
anything, to give a chance to rebellion 
against the Communist régime. 


Split-second Escape 


He was captured, brutally tor- 
tured, and kept for years in prison. 
His health was so shattered that he 
was removed to hospital, and from 
there, taking a split-second chance, 
escaped. He managed, with remark- 
able persistence and resource, to 
make his way to England, where he 
wrote this book. 

It should be read not merely as 
the account of one brave man’s 
endurance and personal victory. It 
should be read, as Salvador de Mada- 
riaga reminds us in a foreword, in the 
light of the question: “‘Is the Christian- 
Socratic civilisation so thin a veneer 
over the skin of our Europe that it 
can be rubbed off by a mere forty 
years in Russia, fifteen years in 
Rumania, to the appalling degree 
revealed in these pages?” 


Oo 


SCOTT’S LAST JOURNEY 


HE story of Scott’s last expedition 

is not one that grows stale with 
the telling; nor is it ever likely to. A 
new edition of With Scott to the Pole, 
retold by Howard Marshall (CouNTRY 
LiFe, 9s. 6d.) is illustrated with some 
exceptionally telling photographs 
taken during the original expedition 
and by the subsequent search party. 
Among the most moving photographs 
are those of Scott’s party struggling to 
drag their sledge forward under 
fearsome conditions, and of members 
of the expedition standing round the 
Norwegian flag left by Amundsen— 
the first evidence that he had preceded 
them at the Pole. 

HORSES ON CANVAS 

HE vitality and versatility of 

Juliet McLeod’s pictures are 
forcibly presented in A Hundyved 
Horses (Seeley Service, 3 gns.), in 
which drawings or paintings by Miss 
McLeod are gathered together in 
28 plates in colour and 32 pages of 
illustration in black and _ white. 
Lovers of horses cannot fail to be 
delighted by her portraits of great 
and famous mounts from Petite 
Etoile and Crepello to Tchiffeley’s 
Mancho and Gato; perhaps she is at 
her best when painting Arabs, such 
as the mare, Shades of Night, or the 
stallion, Kass al Muluk. But Miss 
McLeod’s understanding of her subject 
ranges wide, and there aresome splendid 
portraits of shires, Clydesdales and 
percherons. The book, which is admir- 
ably produced, includes an introductory 
chapter by the artist on how she has 
developed her highly specialised skills. 
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One 
Madeira ts 


Verdelho 


The beauty of Verdelho is that you 
can enjoy it any time. A golden, 
soft wine, it’s kept a lot of meals 
waiting ; and goes wonderfully well 
with cheese and biscuits. 


that’s 
not all! 


By Madeira, it isn’t! Madeira is 
three more wines. Each with its 
Each, like 
Verdelho, with its own name to 


own characteristics. 


knows 
what’s wonderfully what. There’s 
Sercial, pale, exceptionally dry, 
the aperitif superlative. Bual, full- 
bodied Bual, rounds off a dinner 
as only it can. And, of course, 
there’s Malmsey: as rich 
luscious as the palate could wish 


make certain everyone 


and 
for. But call it all what you will, 
Madeira is Madeira—and as 


beautiful as the 
comes from. 


Madeira 


WINES 


sunny isle it 


Next time you're in your favourite 
wine-bar, or someone else’s, why 
not try a glass of Sercial, 
Verdelho, Bual or Malmsey? Or 
go home with a bottle—or two? 


ISSUED BY IMPORTERS OF 
MADEIRA WINE 
§ LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 
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TWO-WAY KNIT 


CONDE 


Classic tailoring at its very best is 
achieved in this suit of pure wool 
SWYZERLI TWO-WAY KNIT— 
crease-resisting and giving superb 
comfort in wear. 


24 gns. approx. 


Obtainable throughout the Country at 
selected stores only. 


Trade enquiries to the Home of Swiss Couture: 


BUSER & CO. LTD., Grafton House, 12 Graftor 
Street, London, W. 1. Telephone MAYfair 597’ 
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We invite you to visit 
our fine collection of 
Persian rugs and carpets 
on the second floor, Illu- 
strated here are three 
from our wide selection. 


Left: Fine Kashan rug 
with a soft fawn ground. 
6’ 9" x 4’5”. £85.0.0. 
Right: Hamadan rug on 
copper-red ground with 
intricate patterning of 
cream and blue. 

@' 1" = 4°77", £47.10.0. 
Below: One ofoursmaller 
Hamadan runners. 

9 Ux 243% (LSS. LOO: 


We specialise in cleaning and 
repairing all Oriental carpets 
and rugs. 


PERSIAN RUGS : SECOND FLOOR 


HANI EL 
MUHUL 


(ROR OA CAAA APA PA PP PPA OBO AAP 


The point is not how cheap, | To 
but... how good! | ANTHONY Cc. VANDERSCHOOT 
WHICH DO YOU WANT? | (LONDON) LTD. 


| DUTCH BULB SPECIALISTS 

10 WONDERFUL For beautiful blooms The Square, West Malling, Kent 
EXHIBITION buy bigger and better bulbs 

VARIETIES 


HARVEY NICHOLS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW] (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 


Phone 3138 


Excellent for cutting! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS, yellow 
BLOEMFONTEIN, salmon pink 
HAWAII, dark red 


BUY YOUR 8/10 cm 12!- 


BULBS FROM A 
RELIABLE GROWER 


ESTABLISHED OVER Cheaper bulbs under 8 cm 
Sie concer A CENTURY NOT ADVISABLE TO PLANT 


the Netherlands 


50 GLADIOLI in 5 varie- 
[] ties, our selection 
8/10 cm 6/6 


| enclose cheque, P.O., cash for the 
C02 TOTAL £ 


| 
TOP SIZE 100 GLADIOLI in the 10 
Beno ian At SS,):cochineal 12cm/up pe [] varieties as advertised 
red me 12 cm/up 2716 
ao 
LEEUWENHORST, bright pink Morn CTR OTO RTE TCC 
MEMORIAL DAY, light purple 5 : 5 [) ties, our selection 
ie 12 cm/ 14/- 
PACTOLUS, salmon, red blotch 41 3 aoe 
uw 2 " 
SILHOUETTE, lilac-grey with z| 3 100 sarbaraak eet Aer 
eum, andsize 46 | 8 10/12 cm 1716 
SNOW PRINCESS, white 10/12cm pw | ° 
| 50 GLADIOLI in 5 varie- 
SUNNY BOY, flesh colour, red 2) ties, our selection 
blotch | 2 10/12 cm 9I- 
| 3 
3rd SIZE «| 2 100 GLADIOLLI in the 10 
8/10 cm ow [ varieties as advertised 
| 


All varieties separately packed and labelled 
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Inyour own garden ee 3 v : 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURRE GODALMING 


2244/5 (2 lines) 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 


MARLEY 


TILED ROOF GARAGE 


Erection service 
available 


Beautifully 
< designed 


Cedar 
Wood Doors 
Also 100 other models from £55 
MARLEY CONCRETE LTD. Dept. A6/11 


Peasmarsh, Guildford, Surrey, and Cheltenham, Glos. 


SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS 
Fountain Figures, Vases, 
Wind Vanes etc., making 
a GARDEN OF BELicHt 


Send for 
f, Illustrated GN 
Booklet. y iS 


SANDERS & CO., a 
Bayham St., London, N.W.1 


Antique 
tron Hinges 
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Top quality steel combined with top grade straight-grained 
ash are the traditional materials used in the manufacture of 
BRADES spades and forks. And because tradition on its own is 
not enough, BRADES craftsmen contribute that touch of skill 
which produces the finest garden tools in the world. Remember, 
too, that the complete range of BRADES garden tools carries 
the “Good Housekeeping’’ seal of guarantee. 


BRADES 


GARDEN TOOLS 
OOD 
BRADES NASH TYZACK LTD., OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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The Queen of summer border flowers nei 

little introduction. Spring is quite the bi, 
planting season and we offer a collection) | 
three first-class varieties. | 


blue. t 
MRS. FRANK BISHOP, vivid genti} 
blue. } 
Single plants 6/6 each. 
3 plants in 3 varieties for 16/6. 
MIXED VARIETIES 
Without names, 3 plants for 10/-; i 
6 plants for 17/6; 12 plants for 30/-. |) 
Carriage paid for cash with order. |} 


Hardy Plant Catalogue on request, please se} 
4d. postage. 


WALLACE « BARR |, 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT / 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGE 
GARDEN BUILDIN' 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and desig 


| OPEN SATURDAY TILL 4.30 p.m. || 


——— | 


Conservatory 


Buildings 
of all 
types, 
also 
rustic 
fencing. 
H.P. 
Terms 
available 
Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, ae fully illustrated catalog 


ALPHA =WOODCRAFT LTD 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Midd) 


GALVANISED GREENHOUS 
SEED AND GRAVEL TRAY 


" x 2” x 22G— 11. 6d. 

Y Xx 2x G — 15. 0d. 
20” x 20” x 2” x 22 G— 16. Od. 
32” x 14” x 2” x 22 G— 16, Od. 
20” x 14” x 2” x 20 G — 16. 0d. 
20” x 20” x 2° x 20 G— 16. 6d. 
32” x 14” x 2” x 20 G — 18. Od. 


Carriage paid on mainland only. Cash with order. 

YOUNG & WILD (SHAW) LTD. 

DEPT. CL., BEAL LANE, SHAW, LAI 
Tel. SHAW 7122 


LAWAMAN SHIP 


.... or the art of keeping a lawn tidy 
and in perfect condition. This calls for 
an ALLEN GARDEN SWEEPER 
obtainable from Stores, Ironmongers, etc. 
Prices range from £9. 18.0 carriage paid. 


A product of JOHN ALLEN of Ox 


There is so much more holiday-time at home with your own 


swimming pool. In a Gilliam pool you swim in water kept crystal 
clear by the new Swimmaster Diafilter. Plan now to swim in your 
garden. 


GILLI AM The Swimming Pool Specialists 


GILLIAM & CO. LTD. 
PURLEY, SURREY 
Tel: UPLands 9222/3/4 


UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Tel: Fordhouses 3091 


/ 
} 


upport your plants 


Power Plant Supports will be welcomed by all gardeners. 
The supports hold plants naturally and securely against wind 
and rain. No more flattened herbaceous borders. No more 
unsightly staking and ugly bunching of beautiful plants. 
Power Supports (Pat. applied for) are simple to erect and 


soon become invisible. 


15in dia., 30in. legs 
Painted 

Galvanised 

20 in. dia., 36in. legs 
Painted 

Galvanised 


‘Brilliantly designed and precision 


‘and manoeuvrability. Superb range 


Clinten (2-stroke) Engines. 


|Prices £27- 10-0 to £52- 10-0 (No Tax) 
(GRASS CATCHER available 19” Model only 


Telephone: ASTon Cross 1551 (3 lines) 


LANT SUPPORT 
RP a a ERE 


Will last years. Easy to set up. 
Easy to store. 


$ doz. Doz 
23/- 46/- 
24/- 48/- 
4 doz. Doz. 
24I- 48/- 
25/6 51/- 


Lots under 1 dozen, carriage 5/-. Lots over 
1 dozen, carriage paid home U.K. C.W.O. 


ROWER GARDEN PRODUCTS LTD. (Dept. C) 


Autherley, Hampton-in-Arden, Warwicks. 


MOWERS 


built 
|Norwegian manufacturers with extensive mower 
experience, outstanding quality, safety, durability 
two-tone 
finishes. Many exclusive features. After sales service. 


5 Models 19”-22” (including SELF-PROPELLED) 
Fitted with Briggs and Stratton (4-stroke) and 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


halal Te : 


Legs detachable 


Phone 166 


MODEL 
No. 805 

“DE-LUXE" 
19” MOWER 


by 


Vrite for illustrated literature and name of nearest Distributor 


FENTER LIMITED 
84 ASTON RD, BIRMINGHAM 6 


VALUE! 
PERFORMANCE! 
RELIABILITY! 
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VTOGARDENER 


ONE 


MACHINE PLOUGHS & 
ROTARY CULTIVATES 


Also Cuts Grass with Cutter Bar or 21” Rotary 
Cutter. Trims Hedges, Saws Timber, Tows a 


Trailer, Sprays Paint 
and Insecticide, also 
Hoes. Drawing power 
is transmitted to the 
landwheels and at- 
tachments through a 
3-speed and reverse 
gear box. 


ALL AUTO CULTO 
MACHINES are 
fitted with 
VILLIERS 
4-stroke engines 
Smaller Horti-Culto 
machines from £57 


Write for details and name of nearest agent to: 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS 


De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. 


(AUTO CULTO) LTD. 
Tel. Reading 54471 


REED THATCHING 


in traditional Norfolk Style 


|W. R. FARMAN LTD. (C.L.) 
North Walsham, Norfolk 
Established North Walsham 1880 


GARDENING 


SPARAGUS. Limited number of selected 

K.B.F. Crowns for sale. For price and cul- 

jural instructions write to R. M. DIXON-SPAIN 
sTD., Dept. A.5, King Street, King’s Lynn. 


ZALEAS, splendid plants in great variety 

for the garden, from ‘‘the most beautiful 
Nursery in the country.’’ Rhododendrons (and 
Azaleas) at Sunningdale, by James Russell, 
/- post free, price lists free-—-SUNNINGDALE 
NURSERIES, Windlesham, Surrey. 


AHLIAS, Good, compact 2nd-year tubers, 

all excellent cut flower varieties. Jescots, 
lim, Tandra, Cherry, Chelsea, Sonnet, India, 
fdinburgh, Chorus Girl, Doctor Grainger, Mar- 
cet Glory, Kendal Pride, Helly Boudewyn, 
Srimson Flag, 20/- dozen, £7 per 100. C.W.O. 
Jarriage paid.—J. A. FRENCH, Callis Grange 
— St. Peter’s Foot Path, Broadstairs, 
ent. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
nelude 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
ihe best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
“awrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
neritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
tultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
articulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187,8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts, 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
ustrated Brochure on appplication. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., Land- 
cape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 


ANDSCAPE AND GARDEN DESIGN, Con- 

Struction and Planting. 45 mile radius.— 
RED COTTAGE GARDENS LTD., Camberley, 
Surrey. Tel. Camberley 2252. 


D YORK PAVING SLABS. Good quality 

stone Rectangular slabs, in random sizes. 
Also broken (crazy paving). Please write, 
PRITH, 6, Squires Court, Abingdon Road, 
Pinchley, London, N.3. 


SWEET PEA PLANTS, autumn sown. Collec- 
tion 100 plants in 10 varieties specially 
shosen for scent and colour, ex 60s., potted 
‘ingly, 64/- inc]. carriage. Or write for full list. 
—J. F. TURRAL, Sweet Pea Plant Specialist, 
Parnley, Nr. Otley, Yorkshire. 
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Classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 23% for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


GARDENING—contd. 


LIVESTOCK 


LANT TUBS. Water/Coal Butts, Dove Cotes, 

Window Boxes, Fencing, Bird Shelters, 
Teak. Tubs and Garden Seats. Illus. list free. — 
BATTERSBY (CL), Herstmonceaux, Sussex. 


PECIMEN TREES. We specialise in planting 

mature trees up to 35 ft. in height for 
immediate effect—LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., 
The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 2252. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
Pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) 
And Branchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


REE CARE. R. F. Dickinson of Estate Nur- 
series, Lamplugh, Workington, Cumberland 
advises and reports on the planting, pruning, 
preservation and safety of Ornamental Trees. 


ATERER'S SPRING SALE CATALOGUE 

for 1961 is now ready and will gladly be 
sent on request. This interesting 32-page list 
offers a large variety of Herbaceous and Rockery 
Plants, Roses, Shrubs, etc., at reduced prices 
for supply during the early spring. — 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


WHATEVER YOUR GARDENING NEEDS 
consult this regular section and the 
“FOR YOUR GARDEN” on 


weekly feature 
page 422. 


FORESTRY 


BIRDS 


HHINESE GEESE. The best breed for con- 

verting grass to meat and eggs. Start with 
the correct unrelated stock. Coloured illustrated 
booklet 2/--—C. F. PERRY, Orchard House, 
North Perrott, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


CATS 


EDIGREE SEAL POINT SIAMESE KITTENS 
now ready.— Write or phone WELLS, 
66 Priestfields, Rochester, Kent. 


DOGS 


OGS CAN CAUSE ACCIDENTS, get lost, 

stolen, die prematurely from disease or 
poison. Is your dog covered against such 
hazards? At reasonable cost CANINE INSUR- 
ANCE also covers veterinary fees and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Write for free 
brochure. —Canine Insurance Assn., 90, Grace- 
church St., London, E.C.3. (Estb. over a quarter 
of a century.) 


For SALE. Pedigree Miniature Poodle Pups., 
Brown Dogs.—Esdaile, Sharpthorne House, 
Sharpthorne (Tel. 361), E. Grinstead, Sussex. 


OLDEN RETRIEVER Puppies. Ex. ped. Mod. 

price.—Neale, Braywick Cottage, Braywick, 
Berks, (Phone, Maidenhead 1405.) 

ELLOW Labrador Puppies, light markings, 

healthy intelligent stock, £8.—WHITE, 
Tudor Cottage, Dane End, Ware. 
MINK 
MBE: Select breeding stock/mated females 

for the new season from prize winning 

stock. Guaranteed pedigree. Newcomers to this 
profitable industry given every assistance. 
Write/call.— KESTRELS FARM, Burwash, 
Sussex. Tel. West Burwash 365 


JHABPY FINEST QUALITY FOREST TREES, 
Transplants and Seedlings. Hedging. Or- 
namentals. Flowering Shrubs and Rose Bushes. 
Free catalogue. Royal Oak Nurseries, Alnwick, 
Northumberland. Tel. 2321. 


PIGS 


NIPTON PEDIGREE HERD of Large Whites, 

Boars and Gilts. Prolific breeding, prices 
reasonable-—H. D. SALISBURY, Knipton, 
Grantham. Tel. Knipton 248 


Team SPARENT- WATERPSODE MSTHPROOF 
WATERPEODE MoTHPROOF 


10 Food Bags with 
every order of 5/- or 
more. 1 pair poly- 


POLY THENE 
SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN - HOME FACTORY Vibvibahamaaaiebi.ae 1/8 


Per every 10/- spent. 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hyvy | ideo! fer Clothing ond Bed 
48” wide Bhd. 11d. 2/4 | ¢ing Storage. Machine Covers. 
wet Book Covers - Eosy-to-moke 
EES. Sih JO 3/8 lcrenheaneeet Galion Feaikes 


144” wide 2/2 3/- 7 /=\ - cloches, ete. 


FOR ALL PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS Brrr rier 


10 100 500 each 10 100 


ee a ce ate Hie 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 
x i. bys) Jase lm 
i OER Cipersicil| Meee le 
Bx 8 8d. 6/6 23! | 24x30 7d. 5/3 45/- 
8x14 1/- 916 37/6 24x60 1/- 9/6 87/6 
10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- | 36x60 3/- 27/- 180/- 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- | 48x80 5/- 45/- 410/- 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 | 56x84 6/- 55/- 510/- 
14x20 2/11 18/6 81/- | 62x84 7/- 65/- 601/- 


Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4, 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 218) 43, Brighton Road, Surbiton, Surre y 
LT 


GUNS 


FOR SALE __ . 


EST NEW modern and antique guns and 

pistols. Illustrated list 1/6.—J. M. Powell, 
Gunmakers, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 
WANTED 
G NS, 12, 16, 20 or 28 bore double-barrelled 

hammerless ejectors or non-ejector. Singles 
or pairs bought for cash, we will inspect for 
immediate transaction. Advise make, price 
required and where guns can be inspected. 
Jackmans, 129, Salop Street, Wolverhampton. 

Tel. Wolverhampton 25042. 


AIR 12 BORE English made over and unders 
required.—Box 3359 


__ BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


(Smith Elder & Co.), 1857.—Garnet Gibson, 
3435 Cadboro Bay Road, Victoria, B.C. Canada. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
WANTED Bier 
Waste: 


CRAVEN, 42A Market Street, Worthing. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, LTD., 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 

undertakes genealogical and heraldic 
research and art work. Write first: C. R. 
HUMPHERY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx., England. 


A LIVING PORTRAIT in oils by R.A. exhibi- 
tor from that very precious photograph. 
—HANS GALLERIES, 40, Duke Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1. WHItehall 4008. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY GIFT (March 

11th). Send her a gift of fragrant flowers. 
Sent anywhere in Britain. Boxes £1, £2, £3, 
£5, FLOWERS-BY-POST Ltd., Peasmarsh, 
Rye, Sussex. 


SLIPPERY floor is a social crime. FUR- 

MOTO Non-Slip Floor Polish gives brilliant 
polish without risk. From Ironmongers, grocers, 
Timothy Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road 
London, S.W.8. 


SURPRISE INVITATION is all very well, 
but how to be sure your evening party 
dresses always look their best? Fortunately, 
you can have them cleaned superbly and re- 
turned within 10 days. Just post them to the 
Sketchley Fast Mail Service—so careful, so 
efficient, so exclusive. It’s the specialist service 
you've been waiting for. 
Full details from: 
Miss K. Orrill, Dept. C.L., 
SKETCHLEY, LTD., 
P.O. Box No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee. — WM. HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to ‘“‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 


_ STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
rings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER & CO., 


76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


BERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 

industry. Ilustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
‘Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world's best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


(CAVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Heavy, all-wool breeches cloth in fawn and 
lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
men. Send cheque, cash, or c.o.d, to 
L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


(CHINESE HAND-CARVED FURNITURE from 

Hong Kong available direct from Importers. 
The wide and beautiful range of items includes 
Camphorwood-lined Teak Chests, Rosewood 
desks, sideboards and tables. Please write for 
price list and brochure or come and visit our 
showroom or telephone MINcing Lane 1541, 
B.T.S. IMPORTS, LTD., 155, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


ELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS at home or over- 
seas by sending them a subscription for 
“Country Life.’’ A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (Inland), £7/17/6 (Abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PC), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


DeMonns, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CoO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 


ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Est. 1860.—MRS, SHACKLETON, 122, 
oe ea Road, Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

faetured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogue and patterns 
of fabric on request—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1. 


DUPLICATING, Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(Tapes, MSS), Translating.—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London,N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
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CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


PERSONAL—contd. 


ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 


UR COATS PUR., top prices pd., repairs, 
remodelling, part exch. Write, phone, M. 
BENNETT, 19, South Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 


UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for fair 
cash offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.l. 


UILDCRETE OF GUILDFORD for BARNS. 
Write for details —GUILDCRETE, LTD., 
Artington, Guildford, Surrey. 


DID IT! My colour photographs glow after 

processing! Try Microlux prints from your 
favourite colour negatives. S.A.E. for prices 
and free mailing bags. WALLACE HEATON 
LTD., the Colour Photographic Experts, 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


}e YOU HAVE Baby Clothes that are no longer 

required, do please send them to:— 
BARBARA FELTON, 29, Munster Road, Ted- 
dington, Middlesex. Postage refunded. 


ANE AYTON, LTD, 113, Piccadilly (Park Lane 
Hotel). GRO. 5089. FURS, new and near- 
new. Generous part-exchange offered. Re-model- 
ling, storage, etc. A personal business, owned 
by Jane Ayton who will give individual service. 


ENSINGTON. Two charming rooms in 

Lady’s private house for two graduates, 
£5/5/0 each room. Highest references required 
and given.—Box 3409. 


ADY LIVING COUNTRY desires arrange- 
ment with another to buy or exchange 
periodically model clothes in exceptional con- 
dition. 36.28.38. Height 5 ft. 6 in ——Box 3423. 


EARN FLOWER ARRANGING at home 
with a specially prepared Course by 
Constance Spry. Full details from: Institute of 
Domestic Arts, Dept. 605, Parkgate Rd., S.W.11. 


ESLIE FINK LIMITED, ESTATE AGENTS, 
15 RIDGEFIELD, MANCHESTER 2. 
(DEA. 6502-four lines) 

Have instructions to sell privately ROYAL 
CROWN DERBY Dinner Service, Dessert 
Service, Coffee Service for 24 persons and 48 
persons. Also Cutlery, A.I Plate by Walker & 
Hall and a fine selection of Webbs Cut Glass- 
ware. These were made for the Royal Family of 
Iraq and bear the Royal Coat of Arms. All these 
articles are new and have never been used. 
We will separate into sets of 12 and 6 lots, 
Samples can be seen in London. 


ONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen, town and country members. Very 
moderate subscription. Swimming pool, squash 
courts, television theatres, cocktail lounges. 
Accommodation with private bath. Apply: 
Secretary, WHITE HOUSE CLUB, Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


| BARON REQUIRED take over manage- 
ment small country property and poultry 
farm; scope for expansion. Unfurnished country 
house available. Highest references.—Box 3421. 


PoEMs WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Dept. CL., 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


UICK DISPOSAL necessary of wonderful 
quality Persian Lamb Coat, £75, as new.— 
Box 2691. 


EVEAL the hidden beauty of your antiques 

and increase their value. Our experienced 
craftsmen skilfully clean, repair, polish and 
restore old furniture, porcelain, bronze, 
enamel and silver—P. & B. Dombey, 9 
Shepherds Market, W.1. GRO. 3585. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachware and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatment and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Sm in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 
ists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


qe BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


O BE WELL DRESSED ON A _ SHOE 

STRING, a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35a, Thayer Street (1st Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 


qe BUSY to browse in bookshops? THE 
BOOK SOCIETY has the answer for 
out-of-town or deskbound book-lovers—BOOK 
SOCIETY ENQUIRIES, 6, Baker Street, 
London, W.1, for brochure. 


RUST INCOMES, Annuities or Reversions 

to Trust Funds or property, U.K. or 
overseas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) 


PERSONAL—contd. 


| Ge ee GEM JEWELLERY, silver gold, 
plate, bought or valued. Complete reliability. 
Send registered post or call ARMY & NAVY 
STORES, Westminster, S.W.1 (VICtoria 1234). 


a eaNeee hair removed by qualified prac- 
titioner. Please phone Mrs. E. Kopp, WEL- 
beck 7429 or Write 32, Upper Berkeley St., Ww.il. 


*““Which?’’ 
reports on the value for money of the everyday 
and the unusual. 
‘“*which?’’ 
is based on independent tests and surveys and 
is published monthly by the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation on annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 
103, 14, Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 


wr are the best tailors in London?—Try: 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


VV OCR WORN eradicated by ONE applica- 
tion of WYKAMOL. Obtainable through 
Boots or from Richardson & Starling, Limited 
(Dept. C), Hyde Street, Winchester, Hants. 
Write for advice on any problem of Woodworm 
or Dry Rot. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve finished 
your course, you get your money back.—Write 
to Dept. 12 for free copy of ‘‘You in Print’’ and 
details of Special Guarantee. Free market ser- 
vice available to students. 


22 INTERESTED in letting or renting a 
°° FF. house, cottage, etc., in Kent, Sussex, 
Hants or Surrey border?—Write HOME- 
LEAVES, Billinghurst, Sussex. 


Ra RT ET ET 


EDUCATIONAL 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

in choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is  available-—THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. 


ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer Cadets, 15- 
173 years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 24, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science, for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES.5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and Foreign 
studehts start 12th April and 12th September, 
1961. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and higher examina- 
tions and in addition it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. All 
the usual extras available including driving. 
Own Riding’ School, famous for the Musical 
Ride, which has appeared on Television and at 
agricultural shows. The Principal would like 
it emphasised that all training for this is 
strictly limited to out of school hours. Pupils 
must achieve a good percentage in their school 
work before being allowed in the Musical Ride. 
It is encouraged as an excellent medium for 
character training, developing courage, endur- 
ance and a sense of adventure. For illustrated 


prospectus apply Principal. Tel. Market 
Drayton 3398. 
ESTWING SCHOOL, RYDE, 1.0.w. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
paration for all examinations to G.C.E. and 
university entrance. Music, drama, dancing, 
riding, golf, sailing —Tel. Ryde 2601. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED 


DAPTABLE, educated, married man, aged 
27. Fond of animals, experienced dog man- 
agement and training. Good with horses, fond 
children, handyman, Employment where cottage 
please. South East preferred, but anywhere con- 
sidered.—Box 3426. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


We, NOT be photographed in the relaxed 
comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for your family to be portrayed as well 
—or your animals—CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 
Bir House, Great Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
uffolk. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


BULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc. for hire with or 
without drivers, or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (9 lines). 


CONNOISSEURS AND © 
COLLECTORS 


[Noe OLD blue and white and _ colov 
Oriental porcelain wanted; also 
bottles, netsuke’s, t’suba, ivories, 
Oriental paintings, furniture and _  broj 
figures.—WM. WILLIAMS, LTD. (Est. 188) 
The Dolls’ House, 27a, Kensington Church 
W.8. WEStern 7859. he 


“|, AND BOTTLE”? Why ‘‘Jug’’, of cour)” 
and, if a glass, of course from Hutton’s) 
J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High Stre 

Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A41l. 


Ane FRENCH marble MANTELPIEC! 
“Meubles Francais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W}! 


SEO AND GARDEN ORNAME 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, § 
das.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks 9) 


Anne WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stc) 
of fine 18th-century and reproducti 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces aj) 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooj) 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. —) 
catalogues—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTij) 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. TT) 
FUL. 1375. 


(Ge FREE SERVICE. Surplus Persil) 
or any valuable carpets bought for c@ 
or sold for you at agreed prices. Free val 
tions. Specialists in repairs and cleaning. J 
for pamphlets._S. FRANSES CARPETS, LTI 
71, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, BELgravia 1888/|, 


(ORR LAMPS, antique 18th cen. cai} 
lamps for sale, £5 10s. pair, carriage paid.) 
Aidan P. Robinson, Baltray, Drogheda, _Biif 


OLLECTOR wants 
KERN and Raoul MILLAIS.—Details aij 
price to Box 3410. 


ARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS A 
PAINTINGS of all Schools wanted. B 
Art Galleries, 30, Bury Street, St. James’ 
London, S.W.1. WHI. 9245. (Member Britil) 
Antique Dealers Association.) ua 


JQINEST VICTORIANA. Glass needlewo: 

lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALI 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmar 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063, O; 
on Sundays. 


For SALE. Oak Court Cupboard, 6 ft. 2 i 
high by 5 ft. Renaissance-style circa 150} 
believed Flemish. Collection of 1,000 Tassie’s 
Cabinet. Details on application.—Box 3415. 


G‘BDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a lar) 
collection for sale and are always interes’ 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Li 

Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-ire 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—T. CROWTHE 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulhar 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


GAEESED & CO., LTD., Crown Jeweller; 
are particularly interested to pure! 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Servi 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and For! 
Candlesicks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types ¢ 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery.—Ser 
pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or! 
personal visit to our London showrooms woul 
be welcomed. 


UNTING COTSWOLD COUNTRY? Find « 
Yew Tree Farm, Duntisbourne Abbo 
good antiques, Persian rugs, Alpine prin 
and books. Turn off the Ciren-Glos. road 
Five Mile Inn. Open weekends. Miserden 37 
Only 3 a mile from main Gloucester -Roac 
turning at the Five Mile Inn. | 
ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colou 
drawings. British and Indian regiment: 
all periods from three guineas.—Box 3223. 
EQUIRED, small Georgian four-poster Bec 
circa, 1750-1790. In good cond.—Box 341: 


painting of ol 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIR 


HINA REPAIRS and FINE ART RESTORA 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepher 
Market, London, W.1. GROvenor 3585. 


WN toilet brushes, rebristled and sets rent 
vated in any material. Also restoration 
of the Antique, and repairs of all description 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE L' 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 803 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION | 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamel 
ivories, jades. tortoiseshell, mother of peat 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 32, Charlot 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1628. Founded 177 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Soe OF DECORATION, Michael Incl 
bald, M.S.1.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., Wi 
run a concentrated course, starting April 10t 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of desig 
and decoration, modern, classical, includir 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practic 
course of upholstery, furniture painting ar 
repairs. Fee 100 gns. For further particula 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10, Milner St., S.W. 


HE TRADITIONAL MANTELPIECE.—Set 
for details of our period reproductions. 
D. &P. Wilson Ltd., Foundry Lane, Lewes, Susse 


VALUATIONS 


T[ EMELE WILLIAMS personally undertak 
valuation of contents of houses, antiqu 
and works of art for probate and insuran 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fil 
art auctioneer and member of the Briti: 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to mal 
his views authoritative TEMPLE WILLIAM 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Stree 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 


SHOE REPAIRS 


A REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair for your sho 
is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C), 2 
Gloucester Road, S.W.1. (KNI. 0769.) Specis 
ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragam 
Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


_ HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


|GLAND 


_ FIRST-CLASS country hotel five minutes 
+ from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
fs or residence. Magnificently situated. 
curious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
th quality cooking. Few rooms available 
hh beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
OVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
mbe Down 2341. 


T THE LAMB HOTEL, DULVERTON. Cen- 
\ trally situated for Exmoor. Fully licensed, 
miles salmon and trout fishing. 18 bedrooms, 
(tral heating. English, French cooking. Own 
tage and stabling on the premises. Brochure 
‘m resident owners. 


‘ORNWALL. ODalswinton Country House 
| Hotel, St. Mawgan, nr. Newquay. Secluded 
liday home in renowned beauty spot. Central 
| North Cornwall beaches. Open all year. 
ochure on request.—St. Mawgan 395. 


\ORNWALL. PORTH HOUSE’ HOTEL, 
| PORTH. 13 miles Newquay. Magnificent 
| views. Own beautiful gardens, beach 200 
5. Large family rooms and treble rooms. With 
luctions (children 3 terms approx.). Newly 
ished and decorated. TV. Brochure. 
to 11 gns.—R. R. EDWARDS. 


\ORNWALL, PORTHLEVEN. Tye Rock Hotel. 
' Adjoining beach. Views Lizard, Lands End. 
A., R.A.C. S.A.E. Brochure. 


)OR THE SPORTSMAN .. . FOR THE 
| GOURMET .. . FOR RELAXATION ... 
tere is SLAUGHAM PLACE COUNTRY CLUB 
landeross 245). Under the management of 
H. Nicoll, M.A. (Hons.), B.Sc. 


HOTEL GROSVENOR 
Swanage, nr. Bournemouth 
igland’s Continental Hotel in ‘‘Isle of Capri’’ 
setting. 
A.A., R.A-C. — Licensed — Luxurious 
accommodation — Private bath and 
toilets — Dancing — Film shows — 
Tennis — Swimming pool — Water 
skiing — Safe bathing — No traffic. 


ITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
“ Hotels on and off the beaten track through 
‘itain, 5/- post free—C. L. Hilton, Sundial 
puse, Torquay. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL, 14th century, West- 
4 bury, Wilts., A.A., R.A.C. Good Food 
juide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
tdrooms off main road. Ideal base for Bath, 
jonehenge, Wells, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
at and West Country. Brochure. Tel. 33. 


VIOORLAND HOTEL, SHAUGH, nr. 
Ly 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. Enjoy your holi- 

in comfort away from the madding 
towds, easy distance town and coast. Excel- 
‘nt centre for touring Devon and Cornwall. 
olf, riding, fishing available, licensed. A.A., 
|\A.C. Terms, 8-12 gns. Special rates for 
\milies or extended periods. Brochure. Tel. 
haugh Prior 228. 


jae wiCH 2311. HAVEN HOTEL offers old 
world charm, modern comforts, recom- 
endedfood. Wonderful sands; golf. A.A.,R.A.C. 


Ns AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
* HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
rounds. 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
tee sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
hd c. Complete suite. Dogs’ Paddock. Brochure. 


) DEVON. ‘Blueburn,’ Haytor. Magnificent 
de views from all windows. Lovely gardens, 
ome cooking. Brochure on request. 


HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 

in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
ccupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
icensed A.A., R.A.C ****, Centrally heated 
aroughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
90m and toilet. Tennis, ballroom, billiards, 
rchestra and television. Two electric lifts. Gas 
nd electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
otel at moderate terms. Please apply for 
rochure C to manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 643. 


‘HURLESTONE HOTEL or LINKS HOTEL, 
Thurlestone, S. Devon, offers a perfect early 
oliday. Safe Bathing, Tennis, Golf, Licensed. 
xcellent food. Tel. Thurlestone 382 or 204. 


INTER is over at the FOWEY HOTEL, 

Fowey, Cornwall. Spring flowers are in 
loom in private gardens that reach down to 
he sea. 45 rooms, Sun Balconies, Lift, TV. 
jicensed. First-class all ways. Illustrated tariff 
rom Resident Director, F. Moore, F.H.C.I. 
last 8 years Manager, Dolphin Hotel, South- 
mpton). Write or phone: Fowey 3253. 


SLE OF WIGHT 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL 
FRESHWATER 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Relax in this peaceful warm climate. 
Hotel set in 40 acres of own Parkland. 
Close to Sea and Downs. 

Open all the year round. 
entral heating throughout. All bedrooms with 
H. & C., also Radio and Telephone. 
Excellent Cuisine. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 
Fully Licensed. 
TENNIS—PUTTING GREEN—CROQUET. 
T.V. Room, Riding, Sailing, Golf nearby. 
Vrite for brochure or Tel. FRESHWATER 312. 


[SLE OF WIGHT. BONCHURCH, nr. Ventnor, 
Private Guest House in delightful surround- 
igs., conveniently situated, B.B. and E.M., 


“8h gns.—ST. MICHAEL’S CLIFF GUEST 
[OUSE, Bonchurch. Tel. Ventnor 305. 


VALES 
PRE LAKE HOTEL, Llangammarch Wells, 
Breconshire. Tel. 202. Beautifully set in 
5 acres of private grounds, and overlooking 
he River Irfon, this Hotel offers a perfect 
ountry holiday, particularly in the Spring. 
‘irst-class cuisine. A.A. ***, Private fishing. 
rrochure on request. 
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HOTELS, QUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 
SCOTLAND 


BAvesCHULIsH HOTEL, ARGYLL. Perhaps 
the leading country hotel in Northern 
Argyll. Three star comfort at reasonable cost. 
Service garage. Telephone Ballachulish 239. 


OYERS, Inverness. FOYERS HOTEL, on the 

quiet side of Loch Ness, for a restful holi- 
day. Good home cooking and personal attention. 
Own salmon and trout loch fishing. Tel. Gorth- 
leck 232. 


GAIRLOCH HOTEL 
Gairloch—Ross-shire 


Occupying an unrivalled position overlooking 
the sea. Sandy beaches for safe bathing. Sea 
fishing. Fishing on Loch Maree and five other 
lochs. Elevator. Cocktail bar. Private bath- 
rooms. Private Tennis Court. Golf. 

Illustrated Brochure available on request. 

Manager, A. M. Hood, 
Telephone: Gairloch 2. 
A.A. R.A.C. 


MARINE HOTEL 
Troon, Ayrshire 


R.S.A.C. 


Overlooking two golf courses and the sea. 
Many rooms wih private bath. Luxurious suites. 
Ten minutes from Prestwick Airport. Saturday 
dinner-dances. 


Illustrated brochure available on request. 
Resident Director: K. Vilvandre. 
Telephone: Troon 980. 


A.A, R.A.C. 


IRELAND 


RELAND! Looking for comfort, informality 

and first-class cuisine? Book now at Kilcolgan 
Castle, Kilcolgan, Co. Galway. Free Salmon and 
Sea-trout Fishing and beautiful scenery— 
brochures from: The Hon. Mrs. Agnew. 


OUNT FALCON, BALLINA, MAYO. 
Country Hols. March, April, May best 
months. Spring Fishing. R. Moy and L. Conn. 


FRANCE 


R.S.A.C. 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel. 
Manager, L. Wanlin. 
Near Sea. Bar—Private Gardens. 60 Rooms 
50 Baths or Showers. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE,. 


ITALY 


TALIAN RIVIERA. Villa Le Rondini, Sori, 

Prov. Genoa. Comfortable English-owned 
pension overlooking Mediterranean. Continental 
cooking, private garden, bathing. Touring 
centre. Special inclusive terms. Brochure. 


HOLIDAY AND RESIDENTIAL 


ACCOMMODATION 
See also ‘'To Let’* page 426. 


LL UxeRY holiday for two at Lochinver, 
Sutherland, overlooking sea and wonderful 
scenery, with fishing, climbing and swimming. 
Modernised crofter’s cottage comfortably furn. 
and completely equipped. 12 gns. wkly. Enquiries 
to Henning, Green Sleeves, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


AJORCA. Small furnished cottage in 
charming sheltered situation to let 
monthly. Free except May and July.—Box 3422. 


OTORING AND FISHING HOLIDAY.— 
Country house, on lovely Irish bay, on 
Gulf Stream. Peace and plenty. Timoleague 48. 
Stafford-O’Brien, Sea House, Kilbrittain, Cork. 


UGHTERARD, CONNEMARA. Newly 

erected bungalow on Lough Corrib shore, 
fully fitted all conveniences, accommodae 
eight, with partial daily help and new outboard 
boat. Available Mayfly, June, August, Sept. 
Excellent local salmon, sea-trout fishing, 
ghillies avail. Photograph, parties ——Box 3406. 


EST SUFFOLK. Attrac. Tudor farmhouse. 
Mod. cons. Gd. cuisine. 10 gns.—Box 3424. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


NGLING NETS, MINNOW MESH SEAM- 

LESS SLEEVE NETTING, to fit 18-in. 
diameter frames, in any lengths, 11/- per yard 
run, proofed or gudgeon mesh, 8/-. Carriage 
paid. Also Garden Nets, Garden Protection 
Cages, Tennis, and all Sports Nets. Catalogue 
free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Hadlow Chambers, 
Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 1912.) 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES, LTD. 
Bentley House, Findon Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
Tel. Findon 3022/3. 

G. B. Chapman, General Manager. 


USED ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEYS 
WITH 12 MONTHS WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 


We are so confident that our comprehensive 
overhaul of all Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars 
is so thorough and leaves nothing to chance, 
we are able to give 12 months written guarantee 
on the mechanical soundness of the cars we 
offer. Further, you are invited to walk into our 
Works during working hours and to inspect the 
actual work in progress. 

Write for Brochure giving full lists. 


ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD, the LAND- 

ROVER and BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 
Sales. Service. Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


1947 Mk. VI bentley, £650. 1938 25/30 
Rolls, close coupled saloon, compact 
and undated, £560. Both outstanding and fully 
warranted. We specialise in pre-1950 models, 
offering an economic comprehensive and con- 
scientious service for owners. List and Buyers’ 
Guide, 6d. Repairs, overhauls, replacement 
units, tyres. M.o.T. Testing, Leave re-purchase. 
—J. B. M. ADAMS, Great Gidding, Hunting- 
don. Tel. Winwick 216. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


REOSOTE, 40 gallons 90/-, delivered in free 
drum; Refined Tar (needs heating) 93/4; 
Barn Tar (can be painted on cold) 96/8— 
Coopers, Builder’s Merchants, Ashford, Kent. 


| DEE ous or unwanted trees and stumps 
removed.—BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 41. 


N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 


makers of “Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application. Head Offices: Syston, Leicester; 


London Office: Harrods (4th floor). 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 

superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S.C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


8 ke PORTRAITS painted in oils from 
photographs. From 5 gns.—BROWNING, 
Little Bassets, Dormansland, Surrey. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.—WM. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 


MINIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 5} gns. VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 

Sticks with golfer’s umbrella combined 
£6/0/0. Dual purpose set stick-three legged 
stool, £10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ 
Travel Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.— 
REDMAYNE, 22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ALNUT AND SYCAMORE Trees pur- 
chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 
Immediate cash settlement.—Box No. 3354. 


WANTED 


Alt TYPES of modern and antique guns and 
pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 
Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc. 


collections bought.— JOHN KESTERTON, 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Tel. 5882. 


OSTELLO FISHINGS. Connemara—salmon 

and sea trout on Lough Glenicmurrin and 
Costello River. Stay at Costello Lodge or 
Costello Cottage. Available for letting for 
periods of fortnight upwards, both houses 
completely modernised. Brochure from R. G. H. 
HARPER, 9, St. Helen’s Place, B.C.3. 


LY ONLY FOR TROUT, fly and spinning 

for salmon, on the ARUNDELL ARMS 
water; not overfished. Resident instructor. 18 
Miles varied fishing on this famous water. 
Lifton, Devon. Lifton 244. 


RIVER TORRIDGE. Half Moon Inn, Sheep- 
wash, offers salmon and sea-trout fishing 
on 3} miles own water. Also excellent 4-bed- 
roomed flat, all conveniences, with or without 
beats.—Brochures from W./CDR. INNISS. 


CARAVANS 


TO LET eter Past at 
EORNWALE, 4-berth Pemberton, 21ft., to let 

from Easter to October. Private site. One 
only, Select.—Rundle, Polcreek Farm, Carne, 
Veryan, Truro. Tel. Veryan 272. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or aftixed to or as part of any publi 


OLLECTOR wants “old Valentines and pic- 
torial writing paper and envelopes, also old 
postimarked letters. STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 


IRST floor REGENCY BALCONY AND 
SIDE IRONS wanted, canopy not essential. 
Up to 30 feet wide. State price——Box 3425. 


[oa8GE WALNUT or Mahogany Bedroom 
Suite (private purchase). Particulars to: 
Richards, The Cable, Cossington, Bridgwater. 


WV ANTED ALL TYPES of weapons, antique, 
obsolete, modern, Cannon, guns, rifles, 
pistols, armour, powder flasks. Single items or 
entire collections purchased. Buyer can call.— 
Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lancs 


ANTED. Guns, Swords, Spears, Animal 
Heads and Cases of Birds J. HANBURY, 
Exmouth House, 3/11, Pine Street, E.C.1. Tel. 
TERminus 7631. 


fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices.—ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. SHRIMPS. Peeled. 

Direct from Norway. Taste as if they have 
just been caught. 33 oz. tins 6 for 20/-. Post 
paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GENUINELY GOOD FOOD, REMARKABLE 
WINES—a mixture of Harley Street and Place 
Vendéme blended well in pleasantly luxurious 
surroundings: that’s GENEVIEVE, the French 
Restaurant in Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1 

INTIMATE, PERSONAL—and always 
closed on Sundays 
For your booking Tel. HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5023. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 

matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


OR YOUR SPRING SUIT, handwoven Irish 
tweed (Donegal), Duty free. Patterns sent.— 
Egams. Oughterard, County Galway, Ireland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


INE SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or packet copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


Day and evening 


WEDGWOOD FOR 
WEDDINGS 
AND EVERY GIFT OCCASION 


This is our plan for gifted giving 
We will pack, insure and despatch 
your chosen gift, as instructed. With 
it is included a charming greetings 
card which we provide for you to 
sign, Our superb range of Wedgwood 
comprises not only full tea and dinner 
services, but also single pieces (such 
as a china candy box, which costs 
only 28/6 or a shell vase at 23/-). 
Please write or call for catalogues and 
futher details. 


THE POTTERY, 
BRIDGE STREET, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


CORSETIERES 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually made 
to measure by experts. 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) 
Also Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 
Illustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


FURS 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or packet copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


DRESSMAKING 


RODY PLEATED SKIRTS immaculately 

tailored to measure in your own materials. 
Send for photos of styles and details of materials 
required.—_BRODY SKIRTS, LTD., Dept. CL, 
Brody House, Strype Street, London, E.1. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 

ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—PERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


FRENCH CLEANING 
JF it needs Special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 
TS 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 


sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
cation or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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AUCTIONS 


CUMBERLAND FELL DISTRICT 

CASTLE CARROCK 

(10 MILES CARLISLE) ; 
Detached stone-built House with beautiful 
garden (1 acre) formed by late John Richard- 
son, F.R.H.S., a celebrated horticulturist. 
Accommodation: hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen and domestic offices, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bathroom. Out-offices 
and garage. Electricity, main water and 
drainage. Freehold. R.V.£35. Near village 
and bus. AUCTION, Feb. 28 at 3 p.m. 

Particulars from: 

TELFORD & SCOTT, 
Auctioneers, Lonsdale St., Carlisle. Tel. 21449. 
ET 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SHORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 


BOURNEMOUTH, CANFORD CLIFFS. 
Overlooking Poole Harbour: picturesque 
Cottage, south aspect. Wide views over the 
Sandbanks peninsula, Studland Bay and the 
Purbeck Hills. Exclusive residential locality. 
Lounge (26 ft. long, 16 ft. picture window), 
dining/kitchen (25 ft. long), sun terrace, oak- 
panelled study, fitted cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
attractive bathroom suite, low flush w.c. 
Principal garage about 24 ft. by 20 ft. 4 acre 
landscaped garden, stone walls and rockeries. 
Many fittings included. £17,000.—Full 
details: RumsHy & RumsEyY, Canford Cliffs. 
Tel. Canford Cliffs 77364. 


BUCKS/OXON BORDER, at the foot of 
the Chilterns and surrounded by magni- 
ficent countryside, a charming brick and flint 
cottage recently converted and now. offered 
for Sale Freehold. Affording 3 bedrooms, 
living room (16 ft. by 14 ft. 9 in.). stone fire- 
place, kitchen (14 ft. by 11 ft. 6ins with new 
fitments), bathroom with coloured suit ‘, sep. 
w.c. Garden having good road frontage. 
Garage, etc. Many unique and attractive 
features. £3,650 o.n.o. Smaller cottage in 
Marlow (Bucks): 2 beds., etc., fully modern- 
ised at £2,750 freehold. Main services. 
Further details and current property list from 
EDWARD GRAY & Co., 37, High Street, 
Marlow. Tel. 2. 
ORNWALL, near Truro. Country Resi- 
dence in secluded setting with a dozen 
Roseland beaches and superb sailing nearby. 
Golf, hunting, fishing, shooting. Modern 
Georgian-style house with 3 rec., 5 main bed- 
rooms, nursery and staff wings. Garages. 
Mains water and electricity. In 5 acres. 


. £9,000. More woods available-—LUMBY AND 


Son, Chartered Surveyors, 8, 
Truro. Tel. 2999. 
EVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.L, 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppPon, 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN AND MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 
Essex AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medizval villages of the 
Hssex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 
FoR SALE. Secluded 3-bedroomed Det. 
House, part cen. heat; 22 acres, £5,500; 
8 miles Guildford.—Ring Dunsfold 292. 


Duke St., 


‘GERRARDS CROSS/CHALFONT, 


BUCKS (London half-hour). Unique 
opportunity. Modern oak-frame/red brick 
House facing south over valley. 5 bedrooms, 
3-4 reception; central heating; 2 garages; 
greenhouse; spacious panelled hall and stair- 
case, light oak windows, doors, etc.; mini- 
mum upkeep; secluded garden, 2/3rds acre. 
Freehold £15,000, or with further 1/3rd acre 
(with planning consent), £16,500. Possession, 
_October.—Box 3418. 

GRAND AVENUE, HOVE, SUSSEX. 

Beautifully appointed freehold Resi- 
dence situated in Hove’s finest avenue, off the 
main coast road. Suitable as one complete 
family house or for conversion to self- 
contained flats (subject to planning consent). 
10 rooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bath- 
rooms, plus domestic quarters and _ self- 
contained servants’ flat comprising 2 bed- 
rooms, lounge, bathroom, kitchen. In im- 
maculate order throughout. Price £20,000.— 
Apply: Messrs. GRAVES, SON & PILCHER, 
42, Church Road, Hove. Tel. Hove 35266. 
JRELAND, Co. CORK. For sale, freehold, 

small Luxury House, 4 bedrooms all h. and 
c., Aga, telephone, mains electricity. 1 acre 
garden. Superb coastal scenery. Sailing, 
fishing, etc. £5,950 o.n.o.—Daw, Rippledene, 
River Road, Taplow, Bucks. 
JRELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.— JAMES H. NorTH & Co., Estate 
Agents(Est.1829), 20, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
REGent 3759; & 7, Victoria Terrace, Hove 3. 
Head Office: 110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
JRELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstTaTEs), LTD., Dublin. 
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elassified properties 


RELAND. BarrTeRSBY & C0O., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
M 1D DEVON. Old World Country Farm- 
house in 3 acres land. Lounge, study, 
dining, living, scullery, 3 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. Garage, etc. £5,500.— 
WHITTON & LAING, Auctioneers & Hstate 
Agents, 20 Queen Street, Exeter. 59395-6. 
OOR PARK, “Cheslon,”’ Heathside Rd. 
For Auction. 1955 built, detached, 4 
bedrooms, 23 ft. by 19 ft. rumpus room, 
through lounge communicating dining room, 
double garage, central heating, cloakroom, 
good garden. Vacant now.—Keys with E. 
BECKETT, F.A.I., Moor Park Estate Office, 
Moor Park Station. Northwood 24131. 
NORTH CORNWALL. Delightful Small 
Country Residence with 10 acres choice 
land and splendid outbuildings. 5 bed., 
bath., 2 rec., kitchen with Aga. Large gar- 
dens. Mains elec. Not isolated. Details: 
RUSSELL & HAMLEY, F.A.I., Checklands, 
Camelford. (Tel. 2282). 
F INTEREST to fishermen, guest 
house proprietors, retired business men, 
etc. 39-acre Sporting and Agricultural 
Estate in a pretty hamlet on Dartmoor foot- 
hills. House large enough for guests with 
owner’s flat; cottage nearby. Woodlands, 
meadows, salmon and trout fishing and 
rough shooting. Bargain at £7,500.—Details 
(Ref. 2188) from RICKHARD, GREEN AND 
MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. z 
USSEX. For pleasure and _ business. 
Charming bungalow with every modern 
convenience. 2 bed., beautiful lounge, 
modern kit., bath., sep. w.c., nice hall and 
entrance. Small garden, courtyard, car park. 
Together with beautiful old barn with wood 
floor, show windows, electricity, etc. Present 
used for antiques. Situated at junction of 
two ‘‘A” roads. Very pleasant spot and 
ideal business position. Freehold £4,250 for 
immediate sale.—Ringles Cross Cottage, 
Ringles Cross, Uckfield, Sx. Uckfield 2909. 
EST SUSSEX. On high ground, 8 
.” miles N.W. of Chichester.. Spacious det. 
Residence, 3 rec., 6 bed., usual offices; 1 
acre, good outbuildings. At present let, £260 
p.a. Vacant possession 1965. Freehold 
£3,950.—Details from STRIDE & SON, Estate 
Agents, Chichester. 
WEYSRIDGE, SURREY. In lovely sur- 
roundings. Exclusive Private Estate 
House of unusual character, having most 
attractive elevations, with large double gar- 
age, standing in 13 acres of ground, partly 
wooded. Ten minutes’ walk from station, 
25 minutes from Waterloo. 3 double bed- 
rooms, luxury bathroom and shower, pink 
classic suite, large lounge with fitted bar, 
dining room, maple floors, large kitchen, 
beautifully fitted, with Graceline tops, 
double bowls, stainless steel sinks, etc., 
cloakroom with blue suite. Thermostatically 
controlled heating. £10,500 o.n.o.—Box 3404. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


CRAIGSTON ESTATE 
ABERDEENSHIRE 


For Sale: 2 adjacent Arable-stock rearing 
Farms with Vacant Possession Whitsunday, 
1961. Turriff District. 


PARKSIDE 
139 Acres arable, or thereby. 
BOGS OF PLAIDY 
149 Acres arable, or thereby. 


Substantial buildings, mains electricity, 
good water supply. At present managed as 
one unit, but may be sold separately. 

For further particulars apply to R. A. B. 
MOULD, F.U.A.S., Estate Office, Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire. Tel. Fyvie 246. 

STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
Mawnan, Falmouth, offer 
SUPERB SMALL CORNISH RESI- 
DENTIAL MODEL FARM (531 acres) 
close sea. Magnificent buildings and yard. 
Beautifully modernised miniature Residence. 
Market 3 miles. Buses pass. Freehold. 

Ref. 2163. : 

IDEAL MODEL FARM—HELFORD 
RIVER AREA. Superbly modernised T.T. 
attested Model Farm, approximating to 145 
acres. Famous for woodcock. Compact, 
comfortable farmhouse. Excellent range of 
buildings. Easy access markets, hunting, 
sailing, bathing, etc. Freehold. Ref. 2161. 
NEAR FALMOUTH — SMALLHOLD- 
ING. Excellent land and buildings for dairy. 
Lacks a farmhouse, but allowance made in 
price accordingly. 30 acres T.T. land and 
buildings. Fine situation, commanding wide 
views: easy reach markets, sailing, bathing. 
Freehold. Ref. 2162. 

Apply for details of above and excellent 
further selection, to Agents, above. Tel. 
Mawnan Smith 228. 


SURREY Green Belt, south of Dorking. 

Established Poultry Farm; modern 
bungalow, 10 acres, 5,000 sq. ft. buildings. 
£6,950 freehold. Main gas, electricity and 
water. Unlimited scope.—Box 3420. 


Wanted 


WANTED, SOUTH DEVON. Small 

residential estate. 3 to 4 bedrooms, 
2 to 3 reception rooms, centrally heated. 
Seclusion and good view preferred. Preferably 
near river (fishing). Area, 5 to 20 acres. 
With matured garden. Within 20 miles 
Exeter.—Box 3429. 


Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. 


Wl ee 


LirE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTpD., Tower House, Lond 
dian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, Sz. 
Annual subscription rates including postage 


TO LET 


See also ‘Holiday and Residential 
Accommodation’, page 425 


Furnished 


BUCKS. Adjoining The Bell Inn, Aston 
Clinton, nr. Aylesbury, beautifully furn. 
Period Cottage to let.—Apply The Bell. 
ENCHANTING 2-bed, semi-det. Cotswold 
cottage to let. Fully furnished with garage. 
74 gns. Might consider selling.—Box 3369. 
USSEX. Beautiful 13th-century Mill 
House. Minimum 1 year. Oil-fired central 
heating. 2 bathrms., 3-4 bedrms., 2-3 rec., 
cloakroom. Large modern kitchen. Bendix. 
Double garage. Attractive garden. Careful 
tenants only. 16 gns. weekly. Box 3427. 
ELL-APPOINTED, graciously furn-: 
ished House, standing in own grounds, 
overlooking Bath. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
modern kitchen. Central heating. 2 garages. 
Pleasant garden. To let, 6 months October 
to March. Owner going abroad.—Box 3416. 
SS 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale 


DORSET. Professional man will sell plot 
land adjoining his North Dorset 17th- 
century home, standing elevated but shel- 
tered from north with views to south; suit- 
able for bungalow of character. Adjoining 
village with school, church, shops; short dis- 
tance from beautiful National Trust proper- 
ty. Waterloo 3 hours. Town planning appro- 
val.—Write for full details, stating your 
requirements, to Box 3417. 


WANTED 


DEVON/CORNWALL/DORSET. _Pro- 
perty suitable small seaside holiday 
centre or hotel, some land, privaté beach or 
near. Reasonable price. Would consider 
partnership with present owner of property. 
27, Langley Park, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 
Houses WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—Moorn & Oo., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
ROPERTiES WANTED in Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent. Over 2,000 active 
purchasers like Mr. B. P., who is waiting for 
an attractive house between £5,000-£10,000. 
Please phone Upper Warlingham (UAO) 
2271 or Oxted 2315. Edenbridge (Kent) 2381 
and Head Office, Forest Row (Sussex) 363. 
—-POWELL & PARTNER, Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, Oxted, 
Caterham, Edenbridge, Forest Row. Usual 
Institute scale fees required. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Sunny, unfurnished Flat. Large living 
room, 2 bed. Usual offices. Self contained, 
central heating. Garage.—Box 3428. 
WANTED IN KENT: Genuine Tudor 
Country House. Exposed timbers, 
beams, inglenooks, preferably 4 bedrooms. 
To £8,000.—C/o BuRROWS & Co. (Ref. 118), 
Ashford (Tel. 1294), Kent. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
DEPOSITORIES, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the ‘south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates 
without obligation, from Commercial Road. 
Bournemouth (Tel. 28371). 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 

104, free on request.—PITT & Soort, Ltn., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 

OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 

splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free. 


Wanted: 


For Sale 


SOUTH-WEST. FRANCE... Betwee 

and Biarritz. Modern House, 10 ro 
gardens, field, orchard, in hamlet 2 n 
from town. Salmon and trout river. Paya 
sterling. 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest Nass 
Bahamas Real Estate. World’s fin 
climate. NO INCOME TAX, 
INHERITANCE TAX. Only 4 per ce 
inheritance tax on _ personal | 
Seaside villas, commercial properties, adi) 
age and lease-back agreements.— | 
ICK DAMIANOS, Damianos Realty Compa; 
Box 732, Nassau, N.P. Bahamas. 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITAL 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properti} 
land and investments for _sale.—App)} 
MISHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agen 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural a 
Engineering Consultants, 43, Aldwick Roi 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 3993/4. 


DIRECTORY | 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Cou 
ties, Town and Country Properties of} 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporatt, 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readi 
(Tel. 50266. 4 lines), and at Cavershai} 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. ‘ 
BEXHILE, COODEN AND DISTRIC) 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (EST. 189) 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). # 
BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleti 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selecti 
of houses and bungalows for sale and 
choice selection sent to meet tre | 
particular - requirements.—Apply: MIs 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Survey 
and Valuers, Architectural and Hnginesri 
Consultants, 48, Aldwick Road, 
Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 3993/4. 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon’ 
Wilts.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, Char 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Es! 


Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
DEVON 


AND DAWLISH (F.A.L.P.A.) 
20, Orchard Gardens, Teignmouth 
(Tel. 270/1) 
14a, Piermont Place, Dawlish 
r (Tel. 2196) 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. 


XETER AND DISTRICT. ANDRE 
REDFERN, F.A.I. 31, Princesshay, Exe 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuatior 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD. 
Specialists in the small Period Count 
House, Farms and Cottages of chara 
throughout the south-western counties. 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). \ 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMB 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 184 
Tel. 71 and 5101. 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. ihe 


TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Heli 
Agents for superior residential properti 
JERSEY, C.1.—VARDON & CO., House an 

Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, 8 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for a 
types of property and investments. 

ERSEY.—F. Lz GALLals & Sons, Old Es 

House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 
JERSEY. HAMPTON & SONS (JBERSBY 

Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Heli 
(Tel. Central 20358). 

K'!NGSTON, COOMBE HILL AN 

DISTRICT. Comprehensive register « 
all available properties gladly forwarded 0 
request.—A. G. Bonsor, STEVENS & CO 
82, Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Te 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuation 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRAI 


Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Esta 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Stree 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 4 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSE? 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential tow 
and country Properties, Business, Farms an 
Smallholdings.—For details: Kine Mim 
AND Co.. F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—Ikx 
details of Residential and Agricultur 
Properties. consult R. B. TAYLOR & SON 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), an 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON.—For Coastline am 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLoyp & C¢ 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton 


Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
MAY WE QUOTE YOU for packing and 
shipping your furniture abroad?— 
LEwIs, HAWKINS & CO., 28, Victoria Street, 
8.W.1. Abbey 6331. 
PICKFORDS Removers and_ Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4, CAN. 4444. 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of DAVIES, TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 


to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 
ARING & GILLOW.  Unrivalled 


service. Specialists in foreign removals 
to all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIB 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, specia 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates, mar 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700 
TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. GREE 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers ar 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunto 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For tov 
and Country Properties. — WaycomT?T 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town Coastal ar 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NIcoLL 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway Lond 
and sea. One of Britain’s sunniest inlar 
resorts. — Brackett & Sons (Est. 1828 
27/29, High St.. Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 115% 


MORTGAGES 


MoORTGAG ES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Fla 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Count 
Houses.—TALLAcK Stott & Co., Lip., 3 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 
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he secret of my Martinis? Martini! 


But of course. It’s perfectly simple. 
Martini Dry 

(that’s the one with the green label) 
and gin, well-chilled. 

Incredibly good after a hard day. 


(DPT, <—) de : na oe 4 
ie MARTINI x ROSS! /7 


— 


‘ LONDON 
\s, 


Bae es 


Better drink 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 23, 1961 


The Wwuibersity of Schweppstire 


“Ovpsrick, fair Suckler of my Youth...” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre, 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such‘as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on 
Bore’s Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the 
famous facades of “The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, 
though this is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All 
Keys (pronounced Caius) College of Explanation (an I.C.Y. Group foundation) 
has been solved by a building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, 
in contemporary terms, the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 

The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving 
its bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed 
to walk about in rowing clothes. 


Written by Siephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE: WHOLE DRINK - Tn 2 OG 


